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THE  RHINOCEROS  AND  TIGER 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1994 


TUESDAY,  MAY  17,  1994 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment AND  Natural  Resources,  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in  room 
1334,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.   Gerry  E.   Studds 
[chairman  of  the  Subcommittee]  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Studds,  Pallone,  and  Fields. 
Staff  Present:  Sue  Waldron,  Press  Secretary;  Dan  Ashe,  Sub- 
committee  Staff  Director;  Marvadell  Zeeb,   Subcommittee   Clerk; 
David  Hoskins,  Subcommittee  Counsel;  Harry  Burroughs,  Minority 
Staff  Director;  Cynthia  Wilkinson,  Minority  Chief  Counsel;  Tom 
Melius,  Minority  Professional  Staff;  Margherita  Woods,  Minority 
Clerk;  and  Sharon  McKenna,  Minority  Counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS,  A  U.S.  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  Studds.  The  Subcommittee  meets  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
measures  to  conserve  the  remaining  populations  of  rhinos  and  ti- 
gers. In  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  rhino  and  tiger  parts  in 
oriental  medicines  and  aphrodisiacs,  these  magnificent  creatures 
are  being  slaughtered  by  poachers  who  see  tigers  only  for  the  value 
of  their  bones,  and  rhinos  only  for  the  value  of  their  horns.  Now 
threatened  with  extinction,  less  than  11,000  rhinos  and  6,000  ti- 
gers are  believed  to  exist  in  the  wild. 

Last  fall,  the  Administration  certified  that  China  and  Taiwan 
were  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  an  international  wildlife  con- 
servation treaty  and,  in  April,  President  Clinton  imposed  trade 
sanctions  on  wildlife  products  from  Taiwan  for  that  nation's  failure 
to  implement  measures  to  end  the  illegal  trade  of  rhino  and  tiger 
parts.  Although  the  President  did  not  impose  a  similar  ban  on 
China,  he  indicated  that  the  Administration  would  continue  to 
monitor  China's  progress. 

Congressmen  Fields,  Beilenson,  and  I  have  introduced  the  Rhi- 
noceros and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  rhino  and  tiger  conservation  projects  and  to  impose  a  morato- 
rium on  the  importation  of  fish  and  wildlife  products  from  coun- 
tries which  continue  to  be  involved  in  the  rhino  or  tiger  trade. 
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I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses'  thoughts  on  this  bill,  or 
other  legislation  to  help  protect  these  species,  and  on  the  impact 
the  Administration's  efforts  are  having  on  ending  this  illegal  trade. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  my  dear  friend  and  colleague. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

I  wanted  to  reassure  the  folks  who  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting back  home  in  Southern  California  that  I  care  about 
human  beings  at  least  as  much  as  I  care  about  wildlife.  But  this 
is  an  important  issue,  as  the  Chairman  and  others  understand.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  spend  some  time  talking  about  it. 

I  really  appreciate  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  letting  me 
come  by  to  speak  at  the  outset  of  your  hearing.  I  shall  be  quite 
brief.  I  know  you  have  some  expert  witnesses  following  me  and 
they  will  give  you  whatever  additional  expert  testimony  that  you 
need.  But  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words,  if  I  may,  at  the  out- 
set. 

I  am  here  primarily,  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  as  one  of  the 
three  principal,  original  cosponsors  of  H.R.  3987,  to  urge  you,  to  en- 
courage you  and  the  Committee  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can,  to  re- 
port this  bill  favorably  to  the  House  and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  Mr.  Fields  and  I  and 
others  in  the  Congress  successfully  shepherded  legislation  through 
the  Congress  about  5  years  ago  that  appears  to  have  played  a  cata- 
lytic role  in  awakening  worldwide  attention  and  response  to  the 
plight  of  African  elephants.  We  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  turning 
that  situation  around,  for  the  moment,  at  least. 

We  face,  now,  a  far  more  difficult  and  even  more  pressing — and 
to  be  truthful  about  it — an  even  more  worrisome,  not  very  promis- 
ing situation  with  respect  to  rhinos  and  tigers.  We  are  not  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  exact  numbers  of  these  creatures.  You  just 
gave  the  numbers  that  your  Committee  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with.  My  own  numbers  are  that  rhinos  probably  number  between 
8,000  and  9,000  at  most.  With  respect  to  tigers,  there  are  perhaps 
5,000,  probably  two-thirds  of  them  in  India.  It  is  now  doubtful  that 
as  many  as  6,000  tigers  exist. 

But  in  any  case,  there  are  far,  far  fewer  of  both  rhinos  and  tigers 
than  there  were  and  are  of  elephants,  which  we  dealt  with  just  a 
few  years  ago.  And  the  United  States  is  not  involved  directly  with 
this  problem  as  we  were  with  elephants.  We  used  to  import  about 
10  percent  of  the  ivory  products  made  from  the  tusks  of  elephants. 
And  of  course  U.S.  citizens  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  involved 
in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  things  that  the  Chairman  mentioned 
that  are  made  from  rhinos  or  from  tigers. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  concerned  human  beings  who  want  to  help 
save  these  great  creatures  if  we  possibly  can,  and  I  think  we 
should  act  and  should  act  now.  I  see  no  downside  to  our  passing 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  sadly  just  maybe, 
it  will  be  of  some  help. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  have  got  to  try.  I  had  prepared  some 
testimony,  specifically  with  respect  to  rhinos,  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
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in  November  of  last  year  which  I  was  unable  to  give  in  person  be- 
cause of  work  in  the  district  that  took  me  away  from  Washington 
at  the  time.  I  want  to  just  share  some  of  my  remarks  from  that 
time,  speaking  about  rhinos  here  rather  than  tigers — but  I  care,  as 
the  Chairman  does,  just  as  much  about  the  latter. 

The  rhinoceros,  unfortunately,  like  the  elephant,  is  also  a  victim 
of  the  demand  for  its  valuable  parts  and  the  poachers  who  supply 
that  demand.  The  rhino  is,  of  course,  in  an  even  more  critical  situa- 
tion than  the  elephant  because  of  the  speed  with  which  its  num- 
bers are  declining  and  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  fewer  of 
them. 

There  are  currently,  as  we  just  mentioned,  8,000  or  9,000  rhinos 
among  all  rhinoceros  species  combined  that  live  in  the  wild  today. 
The  northern  subspecies  of  white  rhinos  are  so  few  in  number — 
there  are  only  about  30 — that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  group  has 
enough  genetic  diversity  to  resist  disease  and  the  genetic  defects 
which  result  from  inbreeding. 

The  statistics  which  describe  the  black  rhinoceros'  disappearance 
from  the  wild  speak  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  In  1980  there 
were  about  20,000  in  Africa.  Last  year  there  were  fewer  than 
2,000,  and  their  numbers  continue  to  plummet. 

Last  October  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  again,  as  I  have  in 
a  couple  of  instances  in  the  past,  with  Dr.  Perez  Olindo,  chairman 
of  the  African  Elephant  Foundation  International,  to  discuss  rhi- 
noceros conservation  efforts  in  Africa.  The  situation  Dr.  Olindo  de- 
scribed, particularly  in  Zimbabwe,  is  just  tragic.  In  1992,  that  na- 
tion claimed  to  be  the  home  to  over  2,000  rhinos,  but  by  last  year 
fewer  than  500  were  counted  in  Zimbabwe. 

Protection  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger,  like  protection  of  the 
elephant,  needs  to  be  undertaken  on  two  fronts.  First,  the  market 
for  their  parts  needs  to  be  eliminated.  Second,  the  few  remaining 
rhinos  and  tigers  need  to  be  protected  in  an  environment  in  which 
they  can  thrive. 

Rhino  poaching  is  driven  by  a  large  demand  in  Asia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Rhino  horns  are  valued  as  pharmaceuticals  by  practition- 
ers of  Chinese  medicine.  The  strong  cultural  belief  in  the  rhino's 
curative  powers  make  banning  products  in  China  and  Taiwan  far 
more  difficult  than  the  banning  of  tusks,  which  are  valued  simply 
as  a  luxury  item. 

There  are  at  least  some  attempts  to  preserve  rhino  populations 
in  the  wild,  but  with  mixed  results.  Dr.  Olindo  and  I  discussed 
these  efforts,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the  last  year  or  two.  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  wildlife  conservation  groups 
will  be  able  to  fill  you  in  more  and  better  than  I  can,  but  I  would 
like  to  share  a  couple  of  the  observations  that  he  shared  with  me 
late  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  promising  techniques  for  protecting  rhinos  from 
poachers — dehorning — has,  unfortunately,  not  been  successful.  In 
Namibia  and  Zimbabwe,  dehorned  rhinos  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
fend their  calves  from  zebra  attacks.  In  addition,  it  appears  that 
poachers  will  still  shoot  dehorned  rhinos.  Either  they  do  not  take 
the  time  to  check  if  the  animal  has  a  horn,  or  they  are  trying  to 
kill  off  remaining  animals  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
stockpiled  rhino  parts. 


There  has  been  success,  however,  in  forming  new  herds  from 
scattered  animals  if  they  are  brought  together  in  suitable  habitat 
with  greatly  increased  security.  New  bonds  form  and  a  new  herd 
can  be  established.  Unfortunately,  rhinos  are  all  located,  as  are  ti- 
gers, in  developing  nations  whose  economies  are  not  doing  particu- 
larly well.  Those  countries  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  un- 
dertake those  kinds  of  preservation  efforts  on  a  large  scale. 

These  programs  need  international  support.  They  need  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States.  And  I  do  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
pass  this  legislation,  largely  in  two  parts,  that  will  help  save  these 
two  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  it  may  well  be  that  we  have  more 
important  things  on  our  agenda  here  in  the  Congress  than  rhinos 
and  tigers.  But  in  some  respects,  maybe  not.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  something  profound  and  awesome  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  In  a  sense,  perhaps  this  is  less  about  rhinos  and  tigers  than 
it  is  about  ourselves  and  our  ability  and  our  willingness  to  save 
from  extinction  some  great  creatures  that  were  created  by  what- 
ever great  power  it  was  that  created  us  and  the  world  in  which  we 
and  they  live  together. 

It  would  be  unutterably  sad,  in  my  opinion;  it  would  be  unspeak- 
ably tragic  if  two  of  the  major  animals  we  all  grew  up  reading 
about,  kjiowing  that  they  shared  this  planet,  this  limited  space, 
with  us,  were  to  no  longer  exist.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  us,  Mr.  Chairman — as  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
downside  to  this — for  us  to  try  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  save  these 
two  great  creatures. 

I  do  commend  you  for  your  hearings,  for  your  interest,  for  all  of 
your  help  in  the  past  with  respect  to  elephants  and  a  great  many 
other  creatures,  even  dolphins.  But  in  all  seriousness,  I  urge  you 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  consider  this  bill,  to  report  it  fa- 
vorably to  the  House,  so  we  can  act  on  it  in  the  near  future — per- 
haps have  our  friends  in  the  other  body  act  as  well,  so  we  do  what- 
ever it  is  we  can  do  here  in  the  United  States  to  try  to  save  these 
two  great  creatures. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you,  Tony.  Thank  you  for  your  leadership.  I 
salute  you  for  that  and  for  your  eloquence. 

It  is  impractical  to  have  all  the  creatures  who  would  like  to  say 
"thank  you"  in  the  hearing  room  at  the  moment,  but  I  think  there 
are  quite  a  few  of  them,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  them. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Last  year  in  Kenya  I  saw  a  few  elephants,  only 
a  few.  There  aren't  many  left  in  east  Africa.  And  I  waved  to  them 
as  they  ran  away,  and  I  tried  to  bring  them  back  and  explain  to 
them  perhaps  I  was  partially  responsible,  as  well  as  you,  for  their 
still  being  there,  but  they  ran  off  before  I  had  a  chance  to  tell  them 
about  us. 

Mr.  Studds.  They  know.  They  may  be  appalled  at — never  mind. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JACK  FIELDS,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  TEXAS,  AND  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  do  have  an 
opening  statement.  I  ask  it  be  placed  in  the  record. 
[Statement  of  Mr.  Fields  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  H.R.  3987,  I  am  grateful  that  you  have  scheduled 
this  important  hearing  and  I  join  with  you  in  welcoming  back  to  ovu-  Committee  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California,  Tony  Beilenson. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES),  rhinoceros  and  tiger  populations  continue 
to  plummet  to  alarming  levels.  Unless  immediate  steps  are  taken,  these  magnificent 
animals  will  cease  to  exist  throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  range  and  that  would 
be  a  monumental  tragedy. 

On  April  11,  1994,  President  Clinton  announced  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory the  trade  sanction  provisions  of  the  PeUy  Act  would  be  imposed  on  products 
from  Taiwan.  In  his  communication,  the  President  noted  that  "as  a  resvilt  of  Tai- 
wan's lack  of  progress,  I  have  decided  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  CITES 
Standing  Committee  and  direct  that  imports  of  wildlife  specimens  and  products  be 
prohibited". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  President  Clinton's  wise  decision  and  hope  that  it  sends 
a  clear  unambiguous  message  to  Taiwan  and  other  nations  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  wanton  annihilation  of  these  species. 

While  habitat  destruction  is  partially  responsible  for  the  popvilation  decline  of 
both  rhinos  and  tigers,  the  single  overriding  reason  remains  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  these  animals  by  unscrupulous  international  poachers.  These  outlaws  wiU  go  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  kill  wild  rhinos  and  tigers  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appe- 
tites of  those  who  consume  oriental  medicines  made  from  rhino  horns  and  tiger 
bones. 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  it  is  my  hope  that  from  today's  hearing  we  will  learn  what  steps, 
if  any,  Taiwan  has  taken  to  stop  the  flow  of  poached  rluno  horns  and  tiger  bones; 
whether  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  continued  to  improve  upon  its  conserva- 
tion efforts;  and  what  impact  countries  like  South  Korea  and  Yemen  are  having  on 
the  flow  of  these  illegal  wildlife  products.  I  also  hope  our  distinguished  witnesses 
will  testify  as  to  whether  the  trade  sanction  provisions  of  H.R.  3987  should  be  en- 
acted and  if  there  is  value  in  establishing  a  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation 
Fund.  This  fiind  is  designed  to  assist  impoverished  nations  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
the  poaching  of  these  animals. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  our  fi:iends  in  Taiwan  that  we  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  empty  promises,  flowery  rhetoric,  or  contemplated  changes  in  their  do- 
mestic law.  It  is  time  to  stop  the  pubUc  relations  game  and  to  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  supporting  efforts  to  save  these  highly  endangered  wildlife  species. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing,  for  cosponsoring  H.R. 
3987,  and  for  being  such  a  champion  for  wildlife  conservation  throughout  the  world. 
I  look  forward  to  our  continued  efforts  because  unless  we  persevere,  the  rhino  and 
the  tiger  will  surely  disappear  from  this  earth. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  take  my  time  to  commend  my  good  friend  from  California, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  not  only  on  this  leg- 
islation but  the  work  that  he  has  also  done  in  aiding  the  African 
elephant.  The  hours  that  have  been  spent,  literally,  the  commit- 
ment of  time  and  resources,  and  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  are  many  members  of  this  Committee  and  people  in 
attendance  today,  in  terms  of  Congress,  this  is  not  necessarily  an 
issue  that  gets  a  lot  of  attention  back  in  our  home  districts.  It  is 
not  an  issue  that  we  necessarily  hear  that  much  about  from  our 
particular  constituents.  But  it  is  an  issue  that  really  deserves  the 
attention  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

In  regard  to  the  tiger  and  rhino,  we  have  no  cushion  of  time.  It 
is  essential  that  we  act  now.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  several  weeks  ago  and  congratulated  him  not  only 
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for  the  actions  he  took  personally  but  also  I  congratulated  him  and 
asked  that  my  congratulations  be  passed  on  to  the  President.  I 
think  the  action  the  President  took  regarding  Taiwan  was  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  I  wanted  the  President  and  the  Secretary  to 
know  that  there  was  bipartisan  support  for  his  action,  and  if  he 
elects  to  go  further,  then  certainly  we  will  be  there  to  support  him 
in  his  endeavors. 

But  again,  I  want  to  stress  that  we  have  no  cushion  of  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  important  that  we  act  now. 

And  again,  I  want  to  close  by  once  again  commending  my  good 
friend  for  the  work  he  has  put  in  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  our  friend  for  his  kind  comments,  but  remind  him  and 
everyone  here  that  without  his  and  the  Chairman's  help  there  is 
no  way  we  could  have  succeeded  as  we  believe  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  elephants.  It  is  going  to  take  your  help,  along  with  that 
of  many  of  our  colleagues,  for  us  to  have  any  chance  at  all  of  saving 
these  two  creatures  as  well. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thanks  very  much. 

We  will  go  to  our  remaining  witnesses,  which  we  will  treat  as  a 
single  panel.  If  they  could  all  three  come  forward. 

I  think  you  are  familiar  with  our  procedures.  We  will  take  you 
in  the  order  in  which  you  appear.  We  will  ask  you  to  confine  your 
oral  testimony  to  no  more  than  five  minutes.  We  will  have  ques- 
tions once  you  all  three  have  completed  your  testimony. 

We  will  begin  with  our  good  friend,  Ms.  Mollie  Beattie,  Director, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Let  me  acknowledge  the  personal  interest  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  this  matter,  who  has  made  it  abundantly  clear,  as  you 
know.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  MOLLIE  BEATTIE,  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Ms.  Beattie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  concerning  H.R. 
3987,  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  of  1994. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Fields  and  Mr.  Beilenson,  for  the  bipartisan  spirit  in  which  you 
have  jointly  approached  this  problem.  The  protection  of  our  world's 
precious  and  vanishing  species  transcends  party  labels  and  political 
philosophies,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with  all  of 
you  today  to  discuss  this  conservation  issue. 

H.R.  3987  has  two  major  purposes.  First,  Sections  5  and  6  au- 
thorize support  for  conservation  activities  necessary  to  bring  rhi- 
noceros and  tiger  populations  to  the  point  where  they  will  not  be- 
come extinct;  and  establish  a  conservation  fund  available  for  use  in 
carrying  out  these  activities. 

To  maximize  use  of  available  funds  for  conservation  purposes 
and  to  be  consistent  with  the  administrative  funding  allowance  of 
the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act,  we  recommend  that  Section 
6(c)(2)  be  amended  so  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  amount  annu- 
ally available  in  the  fund  can  be  consumed  by  administrative  costs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Administration  sup- 
ports these  provisions  of  the  bill.  They  are  patterned  after  the  suc- 
cessful African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund,  which  since  1989  has 
provided  assistance  for  projects  in  12  African  countries.  All  of  the 
projects  have  been  designated  to  assist  in  the  development  of  ele- 
phant conservation  programs  and  the  training  and  equipping  of 
rangers  to  carry  them  out. 

In  1993,  recognizing  the  plight  of  Africa's  rhinos,  and  the  fact 
that  they  and  the  elephants  are  often  found  associated  in  the  same 
ecosystems,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  prioritized  its  rank- 
ing systems  for  proposals  to  give  weight  to  projects  benefiting  both 
rhinos  and  elephants.  Nevertheless,  the  funding  of  this  project  by 
law  must  remain  with  conservation  of  elephants,  and  in  any  event 
it  is  limited  to  Africa. 

H.R.  3987,  in  contrast,  would  enable  us  to  undertake  rhino  con- 
servation projects  anywhere  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  would  add  con- 
servation of  the  tiger  as  well. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  important  this  bill  could  be 
to  our  future  efforts  in  the  conservation  of  tigers.  In  a  few  days 
Secretary  Babbitt  will  be  meeting  with  his  counterpart  from  India, 
the  Minister  of  Environment  and  Forests,  to  discuss  ways  in  which 
we  could  help  the  government  of  India  and  its  Project  Tiger  to  pro- 
tect the  largest  remaining  populations  of  tigers  on  earth.  This  ef- 
fort will  be  built  on  the  close  relationship  that  already  exists  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Indian  governments  on  wildlife  conservation  as 
a  result  of  10  years  of  technical  assistance  to  the  Wildlife  Institute 
of  India.  That  institute  is  ready  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  train- 
ing and  research  needed  in  both  the  rhino  and  tiger  conservation 
effort. 

H.R.  3987  would  help  the  Department  of  the  Interior  give  Min- 
ister Nath  a  clear  statement  of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  a  positive  force  for  the  conservation  of  tigers  by 
supporting  and  expanding  our  past  record  of  cooperation  in  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  send  a  similar  message  to 
other  Asian  countries  that  have  joined  India  in  the  global  tiger 
forum.  The  United  States  and  other  non-range  countries  interested 
in  tiger  conservation  have  been  invited  to  join  in  the  forum,  and 
enactment  of  the  conservation  provisions  of  this  bill  would  give  sig- 
nificant weight  to  our  participation. 

The  second  major  activity  addressed  by  this  legislation  would  be 
a  requirement  for  immediate  review  of  all  nations  involved  in  the 
trade  in  tiger  bone  or  rhino  horn,  with  the  certification  required  to 
the  President  within  30  days  after  enactment.  Mandatory  trade 
sanctions  against  fish  and  wildlife  imports  from  the  certified  coun- 
tries would  be  required  to  be  imposed  by  the  President  60  days 
later  if  consultation  does  not  produce  satisfactory  progress. 

After  6  months,  if  these  fish  and  wildlife  sanctions  have  not  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
required  to  make  an  additional  certification  to  the  President,  which 
at  that  point  would  constitute  a  full  certification  under  Pelly.  This 
would  give  the  President  the  discretionary  authority  to  impose  ad- 
ditional sanctions  against  any  product  from  the  offending  country. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  fully  supports  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  these  provisions  of  H.R.  3987.  However,  we  also  believe 
these  provisions  are  unnecessary  given  the  legislative  authority  we 
already  have  under  the  current  Pelly  Amendment.  As  previously 
described  in  my  testimony,  the  Administration  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  implement  the  existing  provisions  of  law  against  China 
and  Taiwan  with  the  President  willing  to  move  forcefully  to  imple- 
ment sanctions  if  necessary. 

Furthermore,  our  program  has  not  stopped  with  Taiwan.  Work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  CITES,  we  are  continuing  to  press  countries 
like  Korea,  Yemen,  Oman,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  among  others,  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  CITES  or  face  the  Pelly  Amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  does  not  believe 
mandatory  sanctions  are  always  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  goals 
we  all  share.  The  President  needs  to  have  discretionary  authority 
to  apply  sanctions  where,  when,  and  how  he  decides  they  would  be 
the  best  means  of  achieving  the  desired  end,  recognizing  that  in 
some  situations  other  measures  may  be  more  effective. 

The  discretionary  feature  of  the  Pelly  Amendment  allows  the 
President  more  flexibility  in  managing  U.S.  trade  positions.  Man- 
datory sanctions  may  raise  GATT  compliance  issues  and  may  ex- 
pose us  to  retaliatory  trade  measures. 

We  have  learned  sometimes  it  is  the  power  of  Pelly  certification 
alone,  without  recourse  to  actual  sanctions,  that  has  been  enough 
to  change  a  country's  policies.  For  example,  in  1990,  after  being 
certified  under  Pelly  for  its  trade  in  endangered  sea  turtles,  Japan 
agreed  to  end  its  involvement  in  the  trade  without  the  need  for  ap- 
plication of  the  sanction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  you  how  effective  the  Pelly  Amendment 
is  viewed  in  other  countries,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  com- 
ment recently  made  by  a  senior  Korean  official.  He  stated  it  was 
our  Pelly  Amendment  ultimately  that  had  brought  his  country  into 
the  CITES  fold,  and  was  continuing  to  motivate  Korea  to  make  the 
improvements  necessary  to  avoid  Pelly  certification. 

That  is  the  power  of  the  Pelly  Amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
we  need  is  the  courage  and  will  to  use  it,  and  the  Administration 
has  that  courage  and  will. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Beattie  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next,  Ms.  Ginette  Hemley,  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

STATEMENT  OF  GINETTE  HEMLEY,  DIRECTOR,  TRAFFIC  U.S.A., 
WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 

Ms.  Hemley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  views  of  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  Traffic 
U.S.A.,  the  wildlife  trade  monitoring  program  of  World  Wildlife 
Fund.  We  commend  your  commitment  and  that  of  Mr.  Fields  and 
Beilenson  to  find  ways  of  addressing  this  major  challenge. 

I  don't  need  to  cite  the  grim  statistics  regarding  the  situation  of 
rhinos  and  tigers.  Let  me  start  by  going  back  6  months  ago  when 
we  shared  our  views  with  this  Committee  on  how  best  to  tackle  the 
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rhino  conservation  problem.  The  Administration  at  that  time  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  review  of  Taiwan  and  China  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment.  There  was  a  sense  in  the  environmental  community 
that  sanctions  on  both  countries  were  warranted. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  decided  last  month  to  impose  lim- 
ited trade  sanctions  on  Taiwan  because  of  that  country's  continuing 
trade  in  illegal  products  and  its  failure  to  meet  the  criteria  outlined 
by  the  Administration  in  CITES. 

While  we  were  disappointed  that  China  was  left  off  the  hook,  at 
least  temporarily,  we  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  President's  ac- 
tion on  Taiwan.  The  Pelly  review  of  Taiwan  and  China  and  the  re- 
percussions the  Taiwan  decision  has  had  on  Asia  has  done  more 
than  CITES  has  managed  to  accomplish  in  4  years. 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  the  long-term  impact  of  Pelly.  We  are 
clearly  at  an  important  time.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  en- 
sure that  United  States  action  under  Pelly  is  used  to  strengthen 
enforcement  throughout  the  region  of  Asia  as  well  as  conservation 
efforts  for  rhinos.  We  believe  we  have  a  possibility  of  doing  that. 
We  must  continue  to  build  on  the  momentum  begun  on  the  Pelly 
action. 

The  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  of  1994,  as  you  well  know, 
does  two  fundamental  things.  It  establishes  a  fund  for  rhino  and 
tiger  initiatives,  and  it  provides  for  a  tiered  review  and  sanctions 
process  for  countries  whose  nationals  are  involved  in  the  illegal 
trade  in  rhino  and  tiger. 

The  importance  of  the  fund  cannot  be  stated,  and  you  will  be 
hearing  more  about  that  from  the  following  speaker,  and  as  Ms. 
Beattie  has  also  outlined.  As  to  the  bill's  trade  sanctions  provisions, 
while  we  agree  more  requirements  for  review  might  strengthen  the 
government's  hand,  it  is  unclear  whether  this  bill  provides  any 
more  authority  than  is  already  available  under  Pelly. 

One  area  where  Pelly  may  be  lacking,  however,  is  in  specific 
guidelines  requirements  for  the  types  of  information  that  should  be 
considered  when  a  country  is  certified.  The  recent  history  of  CITES 
and  our  experience  with  Taiwan  and  China  over  the  last  year  has 
underscored  the  fundamental  importance  of  closely  monitoring 
problem  countries  engaged  in  endangered  species  trade  and  the 
need  to  evaluate  their  progress  with  specific  market-oriented  re- 
views based  on  verifiable  data. 

In  other  words,  too  often  in  the  past  the  world  has  relied  on  a 
country's  efforts  to  stop  the  trade  without  seriously  evaluating  the 
results  of  those  efforts.  Only  by  monitoring  a  country's  markets 
over  time  are  we  able  to  determine  if  progress  is  being  made  in 
eliminating  the  illegal  trade.  And  this  is  the  standard  that  should 
be  used  to  judge  a  country's  compliance  with  CITES. 

The  President  has  established  an  important  precedent.  We  want 
to  see  that  precedent  continued.  The  Committee  might  consider  es- 
tablishing monitoring  and  review  standards  that  could  both  facili- 
tate and  strengthen  the  Pelly  process,  as  well  as  put  countries  on 
notice  that  its  criteria  with  which  they  must  comply  have  been  cer- 
tified under  Pelly.  We  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Committee 
staff  on  an  appropriate  approach  in  this  regard. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  said,  is  to  build  on  the  significant  mo- 
mentum and  progress  made  through  the  recent  action  under  Pelly 
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and  to  maintain  both  the  political  pressure  and  vigilance  to  ensure 

that  the  countries  trading  in  rhino  and  tiger  products  make  clear 

progress,  continuing  progress  in  eliminating  this  destructive  trade. 

We  must  also  work  to  assist  these  countries,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  already  begun  appropriate  ways  to  ensure  they  have  the 
technical  information  and  tools  needed  to  stop  the  illegal  trade. 

There  clearly  are  few  endangered  species  with  as  urgent  a  need 
in  the  field  for  conservation.  U.S.  leadership  is  critical.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  some  of  the  actions  being  put  forward  and  ideas  being 
put  forward  by  the  Administration,  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

We  must  also  work  on  the  consumer  nations  who  are  beginning 
to  demonstrate  finally  the  political  will  to  stop  the  illegal  trade. 
This  is  an  opportunity  we  should  not  miss.  The  establishment  of 
the  conservation  fund  is  vital,  and  we  hope  this  Committee  will 
help  move  this  forward. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Hemley  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you. 

Finally,  Ms.  Dorene  Bolze,  Director  of  Policy  Analysis,  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society. 

STATEMENT  OF  DORENE  BOLZE,  DIRECTOR  OF  POLICY 
ANALYSIS,  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY 

Ms.  Bolze .  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Members  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  participate  today  in  this  hearing  on  the  Rhino  and 
Tiger  Conservation  Act. 

On  behalf  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  I  would  like  to 
give  some  comments  regarding  conservation  needs  for  tigers  and 
rhinos,  and  how  this  proposed  legislation  will  help  protect  and  re- 
cover these  endangered  species. 

The  Wildhfe  Conservation  Society  is  the  new  name  for  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  founded  in  1895.  We  currently  have  200 
field  projects  in  over  45  countries  around  the  world  focusing  on 
long-term  field  studies  and  other  conservation  efforts  for  wildlife. 

Regarding  rhinos,  we  have  been  involved  in  conserving  rhinos 
since  1928,  when  we  funded  the  Wildlife  Protection  Society  of 
South  Africa  to  create  Kruger  National  Park.  As  far  as  tigers  go, 
WCS  completed  the  first  extensive  field  studies  of  tigers  in  the  wild 
in  the  1960's.  We  have  been  involved  in  research  and  conservation 
on  these  species  for  a  very  long  time. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  focus  a  bit  on  how  important  we  feel 
the  fund  is  for  the  future  of  recovering  the  tigers  and  rhinos.  I 
think  that  it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  on  the 
threats  that  tigers  and  rhinos  are  undergoing  right  now,  because 
everybody  seems  to  be  aware  of  that.  So  I  will  move  on  to  what  we 
feel  are  some  of  the  important  points,  basically  that  we  need  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  we  also  need  to  make  sure  the  consumer  na- 
tions are  complying  with  CITES  and  their  own  internal  regulations 
regarding  trade  in  rhinos  and  tigers. 

That  is  why  we  strongly  support  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Con- 
servation Fund  that  this  bill  would  establish.  Ten  million  dollars 
over  the  next  5  years  would  be  a  significant  source  of  desperately 
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needed  new  funds.  Millions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  needed  by 
countries  with  tigers  and  rhinos  if  we  are  going  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  conservation  measures. 

Most  of  these  countries  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  on 
their  own,  and  so  this  kind  of  dedication  of  new  funds  is  very  im- 
portant. Obviously  it  would  be  important  to  apply  these  U.S.  funds 
appropriately,  because  there  is  not  going  to  be  enough  in  it  to  do 
everything  on  the  wish  list. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  understand  that  there  are  budg- 
et constraints  right  now,  and  with  the  right  sizing  going  on  with 
USAID,  this  still  is  an  appropriate  commitment  of  U.S.  dollars.  Ti- 
gers and  rhinos  are  culturally  important  symbols  and  they  are  indi- 
cators of  the  earth's  biological  diversity. 

I  think  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  general  points  regarding 
where  moneys  could  be  used.  Most  important  would  be  financing 
those  efforts  that  reduce  poaching  and  controlling  illegal  trade. 
These  are  the  type  of  efforts  that  will  give  us  some  short-term 
breathing  room  for  tigers  and  rhinos.  However,  it  is  equally  as  im- 
portant that  we  fund  research  efforts  and  conservation  efforts  that 
place  long-term  conservation  measures  in  place. 

Very  briefly,  conservation  needs  for  the  rhinoceros:  There  are  five 
species  of  rhinos.  Although  some  of  them  are  at  least  stable,  none  - 
of  them  are  secure  by  a  long  shot.  The  Sumatran  and  Javan  rhinos 
are  clearly  threatened,  and  of  course  we  are  all  aware  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  black  rhino  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

We  are  currently  conducting  a  joint  assessment  with  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  various  existing 
approaches  to  protecting  rhinos  in  the  wild.  The  preliminary  re- 
sults of  this  assessment  will  be  available  next  week.  We  think  this 
will  be  very  important  to  the  Department  of  Interior  who  will  be 
responsible  for  allocating  the  money  in  this  fund. 

Even  though  the  analysis  is  not  yet  complete,  certainly  looking 
at  some  of  the  areas  where  populations  have  increased,  such  as 
Nepal,  Kenya  and  South  Africa,  indicate  that  one  successful  strat- 
egy has  been  to  place  rhinos  in  highly  protected  santuaries.  It  will 
be  very  interesting  to  see  what  the  results  of  the  study  brings  us 
in  terms  of  where  different  approaches  will  be  useful  in  different 
areas. 

We  would  also  just  like  to  stress  that  the  Sumatran  rhino  is  the 
one  species  for  which  very  little  is  known.  There  are  no  accurate 
estimates  of  their  location  and  the  size  of  viable  populations.  WCS 
just  recently  finished  a  preliminary  survey  in  Sabah,  in  a  remote 
area  that  was  expected  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  rhinos,  and  we 
only  found  maybe  15  to  25.  Yet,  we  found  many  signs  of  illegal 
hunting,  including  poachers'  camps.  So  we  really  do  have  no  time 
to  waste. 

As  far  as  the  conservation  needs  for  the  tiger,  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Society  has  launched  a  5-year  global  tiger  campaign, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  effort  for  all  five  subspecies  of  tiger.  The 
important  general  goals  for  the  fund  would  be  financing  field  con- 
servation efforts  for  the  tiger  and  reducing  poaching.  These  are 
predominantly  efforts  within  range  States  to  improve  their  ability 
to  protect  their  tigers  that  are  in  park  reserves  and  so  forth. 
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And  second,  of  course,  funds  need  to  go  to  assessments  of  the  sta- 
tus of  tigers  and  the  integrity  of  their  habitat.  I  don't  think  people 
recognize  that  we  really  don't  have  a  good  understanding  on  how 
many  tigers  there  are,  where  the  viable  populations  are,  and  how 
protected  these  populations  are. 

WCS  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  in  India,  for  example, 
where  most  of  the  tigers  that  exist  are.  It  was  our  efforts  in  the 
India  program  that  basically  indicated  that  the  pug  mark 
censusing  technique  was  totally  unreliable,  and  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  there  weren't  as  many  tigers  in  India  as  WCS  thought. 
WCS  wants  to  figure  out  exactly  where  the  focus  of  emphasis 
should  be  on  protecting  tigers  in  India. 

WCS  has  recently  been  in  Myanmar  and  Laos.  Those  countries 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  wanting  to  conserve  tigers.  None  of 
these  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have  a  very  good  handle  on 
where  their  tigers  are. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  regarding  the  second  front 
on  which 

Mr.  Studds.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting.  It  will  have  to  be  very 
few  because  of  the  color  of  that  wretched  light. 

Ms.  BOLZE.  All  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  WCS  commends  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  for  certifying  China  and  Taiwan  under  the 
Pelly  Amendment.  We  have  also  been  encouraging  the  department 
to  do  the  same  for  South  Korea  and  Yemen. 

We  support  the  import  embargo  that  has  been  imposed  by  the 
President.  We  feel  this  effort  is  equally  important.  We  also  support 
the  cooperative  effort  the  U.S.  Government  shows  in  terms  of  offer- 
ing its  expertise  on  forensics  and  other  types  of  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  China  and  Taiwan. 

My  final  statement  is  basically  that  time  is  of  the  essence,  and 
we  encourage  the  Committee  to  move  quickly  because  we  need 
these  vital  funds.  We  hope  they  will  be  available  shortly  so  we  can 
work  to  protect  these  species  in  the  wild. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Bolze  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  going  to  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from  the  government 
of  Taiwan  that  tells  us  all  of  this  is  unnecessary. 

[The  information  follows  at  the  end  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Studds.  I  apologize.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  take  the  Chair  for  the  duration  of  the  hearing,  but 
I  want  to  reaffirm  my  own  personal  salute  to  the  guiding  force  be- 
hind this  legislation.  Secretary  Babbitt,  Congressman  Beilenson, 
and  Congressman  Fields  have  all  been  working  to  put  the  light  on 
these  creatures  while  there  is  still  time. 

I  hope  you  forgive  my  schedule's  necessity  for  my  departui-e.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  take  the  Chair,  and  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Beattie,  let  me  once  again  say  to  you  and  also  to  Secretary 
Babbitt  how  much  I  appreciate  your  exercising  authority  under 
Pelly.  And  I  am  very  supportive  of  that. 
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But  having  said  that,  my  personal  opinion,  when  I  look  at  the 
items  that  would  be  sanctioned  under  Pelly,  and  certainly  this  is 
a  good  start,  you  know,  mussel  shells  and  bone,  edible  frogs'  legs, 
bird  feathers,  this  member  thinks  we  should  go  further  to  really 
get  someone's  attention.  Why  don't  we  consider  electronic  equip- 
ment, parts,  components;  why  don't  we  consider  textiles;  why  don't 
we  really  go  after  products  that  are  going  to  get  the  attention  of 
countries  like  Taiwan? 

And  if  I  was  Taiwan,  my  concern  would  be,  when  you  have  lib- 
erals, conservatives.  Democrats,  Republicans,  all  saying  that  there 
is  a  problem,  and  that  we  are  all  working  in  sync  with  the  Admin- 
istration on  this  issue,  if  I  was  Taiwan,  I  would  be  concerned.  And 
that  is  why  I  would  hope  that  the  Administration  would  consider 
something  much  stronger. 

Before  you  answer,  let  me  say,  I  also  got  this  letter  dated  May 
the  17th,  from  the  representative  of  Taiwan.  And  I  have  got  to  tell 
you,  this  is  manana.  This  is  tomorrow.  This  is  promises.  To  me, 
this  doesn't  say  one  blasted  thing.  And  it  almost,  to  me,  makes  a 
mockery  of  what  we  have  been  talking  about  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

To  me,  this  is  an  empty  promise,  it  is  rhetoric,  it  is  a  public  rela- 
tions campaign. 

Ms.  Beattie.  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you.  The  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  especially  after  this  issue 
was  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  and  other  publications  in  the 
popular  press,  has  been  intense. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  and  the  Administration  support  whole- 
heartedly the  use  of  trade  sanctions  to  control  this  kind  of  wildlife 
trade.  The  actual  content  of  the  trade  sanctions,  as  you  may  know, 
has  been  within  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  very  clear  and  firm  in  what  it  will 
take  for  us  to  be  satisfied,  particularly  with  Taiwan,  and  it  would 
take  some  energy  put  into  prosecutions,  some  energy  put  into  con- 
centrating the  stockpiles,  and  some  energy  put  in  by  the  Taiwanese 
legislature  in  outlawing  the  possession  of  illegal  stockpiles. 

We  are  very  clear  and  very  firm  on  what  it  would  take  to  satisfy 
us  before  we  were  willing  to  advise  that  the  trade  sanctions  be  lift- 
ed. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  ask  Ms.  Hemley  and  Ms.  Bolze  if  you  agree 
with  what  I  was  saying  a  few  moments  ago.  I  was  pretty  strong 
in  my  comments,  that  it  appears  Taiwan  is  making  a  mockery  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Administration,  and  certainly  the  concern 
that  the  American  people  have  and  that  there  is  a  manana,  tomor- 
row type  of  public  relations  campaign.  Tell  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Ms.  Hemley.  I  think  you  are  right  that  Taiwan  has  mounted  a 
public  relations  campaign,  and  the  time  is  critical,  to  watch  what 
happens  over  the  next  few  months.  We  have  seen  one  or  two  steps 
forward  in  terms  of  progress  in  the  marketplace  in  Taiwan,  but  not 
enough  to  give  us  comfort. 

Our  concern  is  to  see  what  happens,  again,  in  the  next  few 
months.  If  Taiwan  does  not  meet  the  criteria  that  the  White  House 
has  outlined  and  that  this  Committee  has  emphasized  as  being  im- 
portant to  cleaning  up  the  illegal  trade,  we  would  like  to  see  the 
Administration  broaden  the  sanction,  which  they  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  under  Pelly,  and  that  is  the  next  step. 
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At  the  end-of-the-year  review  that  the  President  has  promised, 
he  is  going  to  be  critical.  But  you  are  absolutely  right,  there  has 
been  more  public  relations  than  anything  else  in  Taiwan  until  now. 
They  have  not  passed  the  much-needed  new  law.  Until  that  hap- 
pens, we  are  not  going  to  see  a  trickle-down  effect  to  have  a  good 
sense  of  the  cleanup  of  the  problem. 

Ms.  BOLZE.  There  is  no  more  I  can  add  to  that.  I  totally  agree. 

Mr.  Fields.  Ms.  Beattie,  I  appreciate  the  sensitivity  that  you  and 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  must  face  on  issues  that  involve 
trade  matters.  We  have  numerous  trade  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities, commitments.  But  I  might  disagree  with  what  I  thought 
was  the  thrust  of  your  statement,  feeling  that  Pelly  gave  you  the 
flexibility,  rather  than  the  mandates  that  we  have  in  our  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  something  that  is  as  clear- 
cut  as  60  days,  and  certain  things  happen,  and  6  months,  and  cer- 
tain things  happen,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  something  that 
clear,  that  really  is  a  sledge  hammer  that  is  understandable  by 
someone  in  a  foreign  country. 

They  are  clearly  able  to  discern  what  the  actions  of  this  govern- 
ment would  be  with  a  certification  and  then  action.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  that  is  preferential  to  having  something  that  might  hap- 
pen. 

Ms.  Beattie.  I  understand  your  concern.  Congressman,  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  operating  in  a  desperate  situation  in  terms  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pelly,  as  it  is  currently  structured,  allows  us 
the  ability  to  work  with  countries  to  bring  them  along,  and  has 
proved  successful  in  many,  many  cases. 

It  also  allows  the  certification  process  to  go  on  relatively  quickly 
and  based  on  facts  as  we  find  them.  We  are  concerned  that  the  cer- 
tification process  would,  if  there  were  mandatory  sanctions,  then 
become  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of  outside  pressure  and  perhaps 
inhibit  us  from  being  able  to  make  a  certification  judgment  quickly 
based  on  the  facts,  without  a  great  deal  of  buffeting  from  outside 
sources. 

We  we  have  had  about  13  Pelly  reviews  so  far.  Three  have  re- 
sulted in  certifications,  one  has  resulted  in  sanctions.  Others  are 
ongoing.  In  several  cases,  once  we  have  neared  certification,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  and  energy  expended  by  the  subject 
country  in  removing  the  problem.  Japan  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  has  allowed  us  to  work  with  countries  without  getting  our- 
selves unnecessarily  into  trade  problems  and  retaliatory  issues.  We 
have  found  that  overall,  in  the  13  reviews,  to  be  an  advantageous 
situation. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  respectfully  disagree.  I  think — and  I  say  it 
in  all  respect,  again,  because  I  appreciate  what  the  Administration 
has  done — but  I  think  on  these  two  species,  our  timeframe  is  such 
that  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  time  for  negotiation  and  consideration. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  people,  particularly  from  Tai- 
wan, understand  the  seriousness  that  some  of  us  view  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

And  again,  if  I  was  the  government  of  Taiwan,  I  would  look  at 
the  people  who  are  advocating  on  behalf  of  this  issue,  because  you 
have  got  the  spectrum  covered.  And  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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we  speak  for  the  majority  in  Congress,  that  if  we  have  any  problem 
with  some  other  treaty,  and  it  precludes  us  from  doing  what  we 
think  needs  to  be  done,  we  will  find  something  else  to  do. 

So  this  is  a  very  serious  situation,  and  it  goes  beyond  my  com- 
prehension to  understand  why  the  government  of  Taiwan  hasn't 
come  forward  in  a  more  clear-cut  way  in  response  to  what  we  have 
said.  And  perhaps  we  need  to  take  action  as  a  legislative  body, 
move  this  legislation  forward,  and  force  the  Administration  to  do 
some  things. 

They,  I  think  rightfully,  want  to  work  with  the  government  to  try 
to  work  this  out  in  a  bilateral  way,  but  if  it  can't  be  worked  out, 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  that  we  will  be  back  and  we 
will  be  back  and  we  will  be  back. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Beattie.  Congressman,  I  need  to  reassure  you  we  will  be  re- 
viewing progress  in  Taiwan  in  January  of  1995.  If  there  has  been 
no  progress  particularly  on  the  three  actions  that  I  outlined,  we 
will  be  vigorously  pursuing  action. 

Mr.  Fields.  One  last  comment,  then.  I  hope  you  will  look  at  ex- 
panding the  product  list  that  you  are  contemplating  now  in  sanc- 
tioning. I  think  we  ought  to  go  after  some  things  that  really  get  the 
attention  of  the  Taiwanese,  and  again,  the  things  that  jump  out  to 
me  are  products  in  the  electronic  and  textile  area. 

Ms.  Beattie.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Pallone.  [Presiding.]  Mr.  Fields,  if  you  want  to  ask  some 
more  questions,  feel  free.  I  know  it  is  your  bill.  My  only  questions 
to  the  panel  are  ones  that  the  Chairman  asked  me  to  ask,  because 
I  wasn't  here  when  you  gave  your  testimony  before. 

The  first  question  is,  while  I  understand  the  Administration's  de- 
sire to  maintain  flexibility  under  Pelly,  based  on  your  experience 
with  China — this  would  be  to  Mollie  Beattie — based  on  your  experi- 
ence with  China  and  Taiwan,  would  the  guidelines  similar  to  those 
suggested  by  Ginette  Hemley  be  helpful  in  addressing  future  cer- 
tifications? 

Ms.  Beattie.  I  would  just  first  like  to  say  that  our  experiences 
with  China  and  Taiwan  have  been  different.  China  has  shown 
much  more  willingness  to  take  action  on  this  issue.  We  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  progress  to  date  and  will  be  reviewing  that 
again  in  January  of  1995. 

I  would  ask  Ms.  Hemley  if  she  could  just  go  over  those  guidelines 
and  maybe  I  could  respond  to  them  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Sure. 

Ms.  Hemley.  We  are  suggesting  possible  consideration  of  guide- 
lines that  would  go  to  the  types  of  information  that  should  be  con- 
sidered once  a  country  is  certified  before  sanctions  are  lifted,  or 
even  in  a  precertification  phase,  information  going  specifically  to 
the  market  availability  of  products,  both  retail  and  wholesale. 
These  are  the  endangered  species  products  that  are  being  consid- 
ered, rhinos  and  tigers  in  this  case.  The  role  of  the  country  in  inter- 
mediate trade,  and  in  the  case  of  China,  a  lot  of  troubling  informa- 
tion came  forward  last  year.  China  is  a  huge  trading  country  in  en- 
dangered species  products.  There  were  problems  that  came  up,  ap- 
parently three  tons  of  rhino  horn  disappeared  sometime  last  year, 
just  disappeared. 
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China  was  also  apparently  indicated  in  the  trade  to  Korea  of  over 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  tiger  bone  last  year,  after  China  had  already 
imposed  its  own  national  trade  prohibition. 

This  is  just  underscoring  that  China  has  a  big  role  as  an 
intermediary  country.  There  are  a  handful  of  traders  over  there 
who  are  apparently  still  moving  the  raw  material  on  rhino  and 
tiger  products.  That  should  be  considered,  a  set  of  information  re- 
quirements when  the  Administration  would  be  reviewing  problems. 

The  role  of  nationals  in  other  countries,  smuggling,  there  has 
been  some  indication  that  the  Taiwanese  syndicate  has  been  offer- 
ing to  handle  South  Africa  in  the  trade  of  rhino  horn.  That  should 
certainly  be  a  piece  of  information  that  should  be  considered. 

The  size  and  structure  of  industries  that  are  involved  in  the 
trade  of  these  products  in  a  country,  as  well  as  the  historical  trade 
trends  that  might  be  relevant  and  give  us  some  insight  into  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  problem  in  the  country.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  we  would  consider  maybe  helping  to  set  some 
standards  for  review. 

Ms.  Beattie.  Congressman,  many  of  these  guidelines  are  the 
types  of  information  that  we  do  seek  in  certification.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  advantageous  to  formalize  them. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Thank  you. 

And  this  is  to  the  entire  panel.  If  Congress  were  to  establish  a 
Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  as  is  proposed  in  H.R. 
3987,  what  criteria  should  the  Secretary  use  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  approve  a  project? 

I  could  ask  anyone  that,  or  all  of  you. 

Ms.  Beattie.  I  would  have  to  review  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  we 
certainly  have  been  able  to  work  out,  as  I  am  sure  Congressman 
Fields  will  attest,  standards  on  the  African  elephant  conservation 
projects,  which  I  think  worked  very  well.  They  were  the  subject  of 
some  study,  and  have  been  refined  over  time,  and  I  am  sure  in  this 
case  we  would  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  same  kinds  of  guide- 
lines. I  don't  believe  that  is  an  insurmountable  problem. 

Mr.  Pallone.  OK.  Anyone  else  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  BOLZE.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  comments.  One  of  the 
points  in  my  testimony,  is  there  are  certain  efforts  that  should  be 
prioritized  over  others.  For  example,  one  priority  is  to  help  reduce 
poaching  and  illegal  trade  in  countries  that  have  tigers  and  rhinos. 
But  I  think  the  other  important  thing  is  to  really  prioritize  where 
those  rhino  and  tiger  populations  are  that  need  the  most  emphasis. 
In  most  cases  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  information. 

So  we  have  to  be  willing  to  consider  that  some  of  these  finances 
also  need  to  go  to  those  kinds  of  surveys  and  assessments  that  will 
tell  us  exactly  where  the  emphasis  needs  to  be,  where  the  attention 
should  be.  This  is  because  there  is  not  enough  money  to  dedicate 
to  every  single  area  with  only  three  to  five  tigers. 

Ms.  Hemley.  I  will  just  add  to  that,  one  thing  we  certainly' sup- 
port and  see  as  important  in  the  bill  is  the  ability  to  fund  projects 
also  in  the  consumer  countries.  This  monitoring  effort  that  becomes 
so  critical  to  the  action  of  violating  countries  is  important.  The 
fund  would  certainly  help  in  providing  financial  resources  to  carry 
out  those  much-needed  monitoring  activities. 

Mr.  Pallone.  OK.  Thanks. 
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Mr.  Fields,  do  you  want  to  ask  more  questions? 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  on  China,  because  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  some  of  the  Chinese  officials  and  also  some 
of  our  people  in  Beijing,  and  I  am  encouraged  also  on  some  of  the 
things  I  have  heard. 

As  I  understand,  we  have  a  problem  now  with  Korea,  and  I 
would  like  for  someone  to  explain  to  us  the  extent  of  that  problem, 
and  where  we  stand  at  this  point  in  a  possible  Pelly  certification. 

Ms.  Beattie.  We  were  making,  at  one  point,  pretty  substantial 
progress  with  Korea.  They  had  given  us  some  assurances  of 
progress.  We  accepted  that.  We  did  not  include  them  in  our  sanc- 
tion recommendations.  We  have  not  certified  them.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately disappointed  in  that  progress.  The  particular  point  of 
progress  that  interested  us  was  that  Korea  joined  CITES  in  1993, 
and  we  expected  that  momentum  to  maintain.  It  did  not.  And  we 
are  re-initiating  our  review  due  to  lack  of  progress,  and  we  will  be 
reporting  on  that  soon. 

Mr.  Fields.  You  say  soon.  Are  we  talking  about  weeks,  months? 

Ms.  Beattie.  A  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Fields.  That  really  disappoints  some  of  us,  particularly  real- 
izing that  our  country  has  been  the  strongest  ally  for  South  Korea. 
We  have  a  strong  trading  relationship.  And  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Korean  people  understand  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is  an 
insult  that  there  has  not  been  a  better  response  to  us,  particularly 
with  the  strong  relationships  that  we  have  with  that  particular 
country,  particularly  in  this  timeframe. 

I  know  there  are  some  other  countries  that  you  are  concerned 
with.  I  don't  know  what  ability  you  have  to  comment  today  on 
Yemen,  Oman,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos.  I  know  we  do  not  have  as  strong  relationships  with  those 
particular  countries  as  we  do  with  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 

But  could  you  comment  on  where  we  stand 

Ms.  Beattie.  I  can  comment,  yes.  Unfortunately,  the  situation  in 
Yemen,  as  you  know,  is  fairly  desperate  at  the  moment.  We  were 
making  progress  with  Yemen,  particularly  relative  to  its  trade  in 
rhino  parts. 

The  Secretary  General  of  CITES  was  planning  to  visit  Yemen 
along  with  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  this  month.  And 
now  because  of  the  civil  war  in  Yemen,  we  assume  that  all  progress 
has  ceased,  and  he  will  of  course  not  be  able  to  visit  there. 

He  is  going  to  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  latter 
is  a  member  of  CITES.  The  former  is  not.  We  do  not  have  trade 
with  either  of  those  countries,  so  the  pursuit  of  a  Pelly  Amendment 
might  not  be  effective  or  meaningful.  But  we  are  supporting 
CITES,  through  CITES  supporting  the  work  with  those  countries. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pallone.  I  just  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  being  here 
today.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:00  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  was  adjourned,  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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TESTIMONY  OP  MOLLIS  BEATTIE,  DIRECTOR,  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE,  CONCERNING  H.R.  3987,  THE  RHINOCEROS  AND  TIGER 
CONSERVATION  ACT,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 


May  17,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration  concerning  H.R.  3987,  the 
Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  of  1994. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  Mr,  Fields  and  Mr.  Beilenson,  for  the  bipartisan  spirit 
in  which  you  have  jointly  approached  this  problem.   The 
protection  of  our  world's  precious  and  vanishing  species 
transcends  party  labels  and  political  philosophies,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with  all  of  you  today  to 
discuss  this  critical  conservation  issue. 

As  you  know,  conservation  of  the  world's  dwindling  populations 
of  tigers  and  rhinoceroses  has  been  a  priority  for  this 
Administration.   Last  September,  in  Belgitim,  Secretary  Babbitt 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES) .  At  that  meeting,  he  announced  that  he  had  certified 
Taiwan  and  China  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act,  because  they  were  engaging  in  trade  in  tiger 
parts  and  rhino  horn,  undermining  the  effectiveness  of  CITES. 
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In  November,  the  President  notified  Congress  that  he  was 
prepared  to  impose  trade  sanctions  against  both  Taiwan  and 
China  by  March  of  this  year,  unless  they  each  made  measurable, 
verifiable,  and  substantial  progress  towards  ending  the  trade. 
The  President  also  established  an  Interagency  Task  Force  to 
coordinate  Pelly- related  activities,  and  directed  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  to 
offer  technical  assistance  and  participate  in  evaluations  of 
progress  being  made  by  China  and  Taiwan. 

In  December,  Secretary  Babbitt  wrote  to  leaders  in  Beijing  and 
Taipei,  giving  specific  examples  of  the  actions  they  needed  to 
undertake  in  order  to  avoid  sanctions.   In  addition,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  provided  financial  support  for,  and 
participated  in,  two  CITES  delegations  that  visited  China, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Korea,  in  November  and  January. 

In  February,  we  organized  a  U.S.  interagency  delegation  to 
Beijing  and  Taipei  to  provide  technical  advice  and  evaluate 
progress  being  made  by  the  government  of  China  and  the 
authorities  on  Taiwan.   Finally,  in  March,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  led  a  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
CITES  Standing  Committee  in  Switzerland,  where  CITES  parties 
considered  the  progress  that  had  been  made  toward  ending  this 
trade . 
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The  results  of  all  of  these  offers  of  assistance,  delegation 
visits,  meetings,  ajid  evaluations  of  progress  were  announced 
by  the  President  on  April  11. 

While  there  still  are  problems,  China  has  made  real  progress 
by  conducting  massive  law  enforcement  sweeps  all  over  the 
country  and  consolidating  its  stocks  of  tiger  bone  and  rhino 
horn  in  eight  provincial  centers  around  the  country.   In  our 
view,  these  actions  demonstrated  sufficient  progress  to  avoid 
imposition  of  sanctions  for  the  time  being,  although  further 
progress  is  needed  and  China's  situation  will  be  reviewed 
again  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Taiwan  also  made  progress,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  trade  sanctions.   Our  experts  who  visited  Taiwan  over 
the  past  few  months  have  found  that  Taiwan  has  not  been  able 
to  gain  control  of  huge  privately  held  stocks  of  rhino  horn, 
largely  because  of  unresolved  constitutional  conflicts 
concerning  private  property  rights.   These  private  holdings 
represent,  in  aggregate,  a  significant  hoard. 

Our  experts  deemed  it  essential  that  Taiwan  implement  an 
effective  registration  program  or  otherwise  gain  some  control 
over  these  stocks.   To  date,  Taiwan  has  failed  to  do  so  and 
crucial  amendments  to  strengthen  their  wildlife  laws  had  not 
yet  been  enacted. 
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While  Taiwan  has  developed  plans  to  combat  trade  by 
coordinating  law  enforcement  efforts,  such  efforts  to  combat 
illegal  trade  and  smuggling  have  not  been  instituted.   Whether 
or  not  such  efforts  will  be  effective  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
its  meeting  in  Switzerland,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee 
expressed  similar  concerns  that  actions  necessary  to  control 
the  trade  had  not  yet  been  implemented. 

As  a  result,  the  President  announced  that  sanctions  would  be 
imposed  against  Taiwan,  covering  wildlife  and  wildlife 
products.   This  is  the  first  time  that  any  President  has  ever 
announced  a  decision  to  impose  trade  sanctions  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment  against  any  country. 

This  tough  and  courageous  stand  by  the  President  signals  to 
all  nations  our  commitment  to  stand  by  CITES  and  other 
international  agreements  for  the  protection  of  wildlife.   Time 
is  short  and  the  task  is  formidable.   The  illegal  trade  must 
stop  and,  working  within  the  framework  of  CITES,  the  United 
States  is  doing  its  part. 

On  April  28,  a  Federal  Register  notice  was  published  detailing 
the  types  of  products  to  be  covered  by  the  sanctions, 
including  such  things  as  reptile  leather  shoes  and  handbags, 
coral  and  mussel  shell  jewelry,  and  live  aquarium  fish.   In 
recent  years,  the  value  of  these  products  has  totalled  about 
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$25  million  per  year.   After  a  30-day  public  comment  period, 
final  application  of  sanctions  will  be  announced  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  the  port  inspectors  and  agents  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  U.S.  Customs  Service  will  begin 
enforcing  the  ban  and  refusing  inserts  of  covered  products 
from  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  and  China  are  not  the  only  countries  that  have  been 
scrutinized  under  the  Pelly  Amendment.   In  1993,  reading  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  after  we  initiated  a  Pelly  Amendment 
review,  Korea  ended  a  decade- long  holdout  and  finally  decided 
to  join  CITES.   Based  on  this  major  step  by  Korea,  we  decided 
not  to  certify  Korea  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  at  that  time. 
However,  we  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  Korea's  performance  and 
are  continuing  to  scrutinize  their  programs  closely,  with 
Pelly  certification  still  a  strong  possibility  if  more 
improvements  are  not  made. 

With  this  summary  of  our  recent  actions  as  background,  let  me 
turn  to  the  bill  before  us  today.   H.R.  3987  has  two  major 
purposes.   First,  sections  5  and  6  authorize  support  for 
conservation  activities  necessary  to  bring  rhinoceros  and 
tiger  populations  to  the  point  where  they  will  not  become 
extinct,  and  establish  a  conservation  fund  available  for  use 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
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To  maximize  the  use  of  available  funds  for  conservation 
purposes  and  to  be  consistent  with  the  administrative  funding 
allowance  of  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act,  we 
recommend  that  section  6(c) (2)  be  amended  so  that  no  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  amount  annually  available  in  the  fund  can  be 
consumed  by  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Administration 
supports  these  provisions  of  the  bill.   They  are  patterned 
after  the  successful  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund,  which 
since  1989  has  provided  assistance  for  projects  in  12  African 
countries.   All  of  the  projects  have  been  designed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  elephant  conservation  programs  and  the 
training  and  equipping  of  rangers  to  carry  them  out. 

In  1993,  recognizing  the  plight  of  Africa's  rhinos  and  the 
fact  that  rhinos  and  elephants  are  often  found  associated  in 
the  same  African  ecosystems,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sex-vice 
revised  its  priority  system  for  ranking  proposals  to  give  the 
highest  weight  to  projects  benefitting  both  rhinos  and 
elephants.   Nevertheless,  the  primary  focus  of  this  fund  by 
law  must  remain  with  conservation  of  elephants,  cind  in  any 
case,  it  is  limited  to  Africa.   H.R.  3987,  in  contrast,  would 
enable  us  to  undertake  rhino  conservation  projects  anywhere  in 
Africa  or  Asia,  and  would  add  authority  for  conservation  of 
the  tiger  as  well. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  intportant  this  bill  could  be 
to  our  future  efforts  in  the  conservation  of  tigers.   In  a  few 
days,  Secretary  Babbitt  will  be  meeting  with  his  counterpart 
from  India,  the  Minister  of  Environment  and  Forests,  to 
discuss  ways  in  which  we  can  help  the  government  of  India  and 
its  "Project  Tiger"  to  protect  the  largest  remaining 
population  of  tigers  on  earth. 

This  effort  will  be  built  upon  the  close  relationship  that 
already  exists  between  U.S.  and  Indian  governments  on  wildlife 
conservation  as  a  result  of  10  years  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  Wildlife  Institute  of  India.   That  Institute  is  ready 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  training  and  research  needed  in 
both  the  rhino  and  tiger  conservation  effort.   H.R.  3987  would 
help  the  Department  of  the  Interior  give  Minister  Nath  a  clear 
statement  of  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  being  a 
positive  force  for  the  conservation  of  tigers  by  supporting 
and  expanding  our  past  record  of  cooperation  and  assistance. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  send  a  similar  message  to 
other  Asian  countries  that  have  joined  India  in  the  "Global 
Tiger  Forum."  The  United  States  and  other  non- range  countries 
interested  in  tiger  conservation  have  been  invited  to  join 
this  forum,  and  enactment  of  the  conservation  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  give  significant  weight  to  our  participation. 
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The  second  major  activity  addressed  by  this  legislation  would 
be  a  recjuirement  for  immediate  review  of  all  nations  involved 
in  the  trade  in  tiger  bone  or  rhino  horn,  with  a  certification 
required  to  the  President  within  30  days  after  enactment. 
Mandatory  trade  sanctions  against  fish  and  wildlife  imports 
from  the  certified  countries  would  be  recjuired  to  be  imposed 
by  the  President  60  days  later  if  consultations  do  not  produce 
satisfactory  progress. 

After  6  months,  if  these  fish  and  wildlife  sanctions  have  not 
produced  the  desired  effect,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  be  required  to  make  an  additional  certification  to  the 
President,  which  at  that  point  would  constitute  a  full 
certification  under  the  Pelly  Amendment.   This  would  give  the 
President  the  discretionary  authority  to  impose  additional 
sanctions  against  any  product  from  the  offending  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  fully  supports  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  these  provisions  of  H.R.  3987.   However,  we  also 
believe  these  provisions  are  unnecessary,  given  the 
legislative  authority  we  already  have  under  the  current  Pelly 
Amendment.   As  previously  described  in  my  testimony,  the 
Administration  has  moved  aggressively  to  implement  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  against  China  and  Taiwan,  with  the 
President  willing  to  move  forcefully  to  implement  sanctions  if 
necessary. 
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Furthermore,  our  program  has  not  stopped  with  Taiwan.   Working 
hand- in-hand  with  CITES,  we  are  continuing  to  press  countries 
like  Korea,  Yemen,  Oman,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Viet  Nam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos,  among  others,  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  CITES  or  face  the  Pelly  Amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  does  not  believe 
mandatory  sanctions  are  always  the  best  way  to  achieve  the 
goals  we  all  share.   The  President  needs  to  have  discretionary 
authority  to  apply  sanctions  where,  when,  and  how  he  decides 
they  will  be  the  best  means  of  achieving  the  desired  end, 
recognizing  that,  in  some  situations,  other  measures  may  be 
more  effective.   The  discretionary  feature  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment  allows  the  President  more  flexibility  in  managing 
U.S.  trade  positions.   Mandatory  sanctions  may  raise  GATT 
compliance  issues  and  could  expose  us  to  retaliatory  trade 
measures . 

We  have  learned  that  sometimes  it  is  the  power  of  Pelly 
certification  alone,  without  recourse  to  actual  sanctions, 
that  has  been  enough  to  change  a  country's  policies.   For 
example,  in  1990,  after  being  certified  under  Pelly  for  its 
trade  in  endangered  sea  turtles,  Japan  agreed  to  end  its 
involvement  in  the  trade  without  the  need  for  application  of 
sanctions. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  you  how  effective  the  Pelly  Amendment  is 
viewed  in  other  countries,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
comment  recently  made  by  a  senior  Korean  official.   He  stated 
that  it  was  our  Pelly  Amendment  ultimately  that  had  brought 
his  country  into  the  CITES  fold,  and  was  continuing  to 
motivate  Korea  to  make  the  improvements  necessary  to  avoid 
Pelly  certification. 

That  is  the  power  of  Pelly,  Mr.  Chairman.   What  we  need  is  the 
courage  and  the  will  to  use  it.   This  Administration  has  that 
courage  and  that  will. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note  that  there  is  one 
other  thing,  even  with  all  our  courage  and  will,  on  which  we 
could  nevertheless  use  your  help  -  -  enactment  of  the  increases 
included  in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1995  Budget  that  will 
enable  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  CITES  Management 
Authority  to  expand  its  Pelly  Amendment  implementation  work. 

The  activities  that  I  described  earlier  in  my  testimony  have 
involved  a  huge  commitment  of  time  and  resources  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  top  of  an  already  crowded  agenda  of 
CITES  and  other  international  activities.   The  support  of  this 
committee  for  the  enactment  of  these  increases,  found  in  the 
"CITES  and  Permits"  element  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Subactivity,  would  be  of  major  assistance  in  our 
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in5)lementation  efforts,  without  this  increase,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  live  up  to  your  expectations,  or  our  own,  whatever  our 
legal  authorities  may  be. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.   Let  me  say  again 
what  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  this  chance  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  such  an  important  global 
conservation  issue.   I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
questions. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  the  conservation  of  rhinos  and  tigers.    I  am 
Ginette  Hemley,  director  of  TRAFFIC  USA,  the  wildlife  trade  monitoring  program  of  World 
Wildlife  Fund-US.   TRAFFIC  USA  is  part  of  an  international  network  that  has  studied  the 
rhino  and  tiger  trade  extensively  over  the  last  few  years.    TRAFFIC'S  main  sponsoring 
organization.  World  Wildlife  Fund,  has  for  more  than  three  decades  been  the  principal 
private  organization  supporting  global  efforts  to  protect  rhinos  and  tigers  in  the  wild. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  crisis  facing  rhinos  and  tigers  in 
the  wild  today,  and  we  commend  your  continuing  commitment  to  finding  ways  of  addressing 
this  impending  conservation  disaster.    The  declines  these  species  have  suffered  are 
staggering.    Ninety-five  percent  of  the  world's  wild  tigers  have  disappeared  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  with  losses  to  poaching  accelerating  in  the  last  five  years.    Three  tiger 
subspecies  have  become  extinct  in  the  last  50  years,  with  the  remaining  five  subspecies  now 
confined  to  mere  pockets  of  their  former  range.    More  than  95  percent  of  Africa's  black 
rhinos  have  been  wiped  out  in  just  two  decades,  down  to  fewer  than  2000  animals  today. 
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Asian  rhinos  have  fared  even  worse:    new  reports  indicate  that  the  Sumatran  rhino 
population,  for  example,  has  been  cut  in  half  in  the  last  10  years,  with  numbers  now  totaling 
less  than  500  animals.    It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  provide  more  details  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  -  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  close  to  witnessing  the  premature 
extinction  of  species  that  prospered  for  millions  of  years,  due  primarily  to  poaching  for  the 
international  trade  in  their  body  parts  for  use  in  traditional  oriental  medicines. 

In  spite  of  this  discouraging  backdrop,  events  of  the  last  few  months  give  us  some 
hope  that  the  dire  simation  facing  tigers  and  rhinos  might  be  reversible.    In  November  of  last 
year,  we  shared  with  this  committee  our  view  that  the  world  simply  had  not  tried  hard 
enough  to  save  rhinos  in  the  wild,  that  our  conservation  programs  had  been  both  incomplete 
and  underfunded,  and  that  we  had  failed  to  adequately  address  the  problems  of  illegal  trade. 
Last  month.  President  Clinton  announced  his  decision  to  impose  limited  trade  sanctions  on 
Taiwan  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  as  a  result  of  that  country's  failure  to  crack  down  on  the 
black  market  trade  of  rhino  and  tiger  products.    It  was  a  move  widely  supported  in  Congress, 
and  one  that  may  have  accomplished  as  much  for  rhinos  and  tigers  as  any  other  recent 
conservation  initiative.    As  a  result  of  Pelly  sanctions,  Taiwan  has  begun  to  make  important 
reforms  in  its  wildlife  laws  and  enforcement  programs  which,  if  implemented,  should  help 
stem  the  illegal  trade.    Moreover,  the  President's  decision  had  repercussions  throughout 
Asia:   other  consumer  countries,  including  China,  South  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Hong  Kong, 
have  announced  strengthened  enforcement  measures  and  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
commit  new  resources  to  endangered  species  conservation.    It  is  too  soon  to  know  the 
longterm  effects  of  these  initiatives,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  President's  decision,  which 
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followed  recommendations  from  the  CITES  Standing  Committee,  served  as  a  crucial  wake  up 
call  to  countries  continuing  to  violate  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Convention.    US  sanctions 
-  and  the  threat  of  sanctions  --  have  brought  high-level  political  attention  to  this  destructive 
illegal  trade  and  have  helped  to  build  much-needed  political  will  for  saving  the  world's 
remaining  tigers  and  rhinos. 

For  the  President's  decision  to  have  a  lasting  impact  in  strengthening  global  CITES 
enforcement,  we  must  maintain  a  vigilant  eye  and  keep  these  issues  at  the  forefront  through 
continuing  political  pressure  and  monitoring.   China,  temporarily  off  the  hook  from  Pelly 
sanctions,  must  be  watched  very  closely  due  to  the  country's  known  history  as  a  market  for 
endangered  species,  and  evidence  that  Chinese  nationals  have  been,  and  may  continue  to  be, 
involved  in  the  transhipment  of  rhino  and  tiger  products  to  other  Far  Eastern  consumers. 
And  South  Korea,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  wildlife  market  countries,  has  barely  begun  to 
regulate  its  endangered  species  trade,  having  joined  CITES  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  actions  of  a  country  implicated  in  endangered  species  trade  should  be  evaluated  in 
the  context  of  CITES'  ultimate  goal  -  to  stop  the  illegal  trade  of  endangered  species.    Too 
often  in  the  past,  reliance  has  been  placed  on  a  government's  declarations  of  efforts  to  stop 
the  illegal  trade,  rather  than  on  the  acnial  results  of  such  efforts.    As  we  have  learned  from 
the   Taiwan  experience,  it  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  a  list  of  new  measures  imposed  by  a 
government,  pro-forma  enforcement  exercises,  or  elaborate  public  relations  campaigns. 
Specific  market  tests  -  a  review  of  the  availability  of  products  in  the  marketplace  over  time 
-  must  be  used  to  evaluate  a  country's  progress  in  stemming  illegal  trade. 

It  is  also  important  to  look  beyond  the  availability  of  products  on  the  open  market  and 


consider  a  country's  role  as  an  intermediary  and  transhipping  country.    China  provides  a 
good  example.    While  early  1994  surveys  of  China's  reuil  markets  nimed  up  fewer  rhino 
and  tiger  products  than  expected,  the  country  has  yet  to  answer  for  over  three  tons  of  rhino 
horn  stocks  that  apparently  disappeared  sometime  in  1993,  and  for  over  1.5  tons  of  tiger 
bone  reportedly  shipped  to  South  Korea  that  same  year,  after  China  had  adopted  new  trade 
prohibitions.    We  have  learned  that  a  country's  role  in  endangered  species  trade  may  involve 
different  levels  of  commerce,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  direct  consumer. 

This  committee  is  now  considering  H.R.  3987,  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger 
Conservation  Act  of  1994,  which  establishes  a  special  fund  to  support  rhino  and  tiger 
conservation  initiatives.    I  will  be  discussing  the  importance  of  this  fund  later,  but  would  first 
like  to  briefly  address  the  trade  review  and  sanctions  provisions  of  the  bill.    We  agree  with 
the  committee  that  a  clearer  review  process  and  more  specific  set  of  review  requirements 
might  aid  the  government's  ability  to  address  the  problems  of  illegal  international  trade  in 
endangered  species  by  foreign  nationals  now  offered  through  the  Pelly  Amendment.    It  is  not 
clear,  however,  whether  H.R.  3987  provides  any  more  authority  than  is  already  available 
under  Pelly.    Drawing  upon  on  our  recent  experience  with  Taiwan  and  China,  we  believe 
that  the  Pelly  process  could  benefit  from  guidelines  on  the  types  of  information  that  might  be 
most  useful  for  review  of  "problem"  countries,  particularly  after  a  country  is  certified  and 
under  consideration  for  sanctions.    Such  guidelines,  which  might  provide  for  considering  the 
different  types  of  endangered  species  trade  and  associated  industries  within  a  country  as  well 
as  an  evaluation  of  the  market  availability  of  the  endangered  species  products,  would  also 
serve  to  notify  countries  of  the  standards  by  which  they  will  be  judged.    We  believe  it  is 
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particularly  important  for  guidelines  to  include  a  market-related  test  as  an  appropriate 
standard  by  which  to  measure  a  country's  progress  in  stopping  the  illegal  trade.    We  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  committee  staff  to  further  review  the  trade  provisions  of  H.R.  3987 
determine  how  they  might  best  complement  existing  Pelly  requirements. 

While  we  are  cautiously  encouraged  by  the  early  results  of  the  President's  decision  on 
Taiwan,  it  is  only  one  important  step  towards  a  comprehensive  global  program  of  protection 
for  the  world's  remaining  tiger  and  rhino  populations.    The  conservation  community  has 
learned  all  too  late  that  protection  of  heavily  traded  species  such  as  tigers  and  rhinos  must 
involve  a  two-pronged  approach,  and  focus  on  both  strengthening  trade  controls  at  the 
consuming  end,  and  fundamentally,  reinforcing  conservation  efforts  in  the  field.    It  has 
become  starkly  clear  that  efforts  to  protect  rhinos  and  tigers  in  the  wild  have  not  been 
sufficient.    Range  states  have  struggled  for  years  without  adequate  support  for  protected  areas 
management  and  anti-poaching  initiatives,  in  part  because  the  world  has  not  rallied  to  help 
them.   The  few  countries  which  have  been  able  to  keep  poaching  levels  down  ~  South  Africa 
in  the  case  of  white  rhino,  Kenya  for  black  rhino,  and  Nepal  for  tiger  and  Indian  rhino  - 
have  done  so  because  they  have  made  the  necessary  commitment  of  financial  and  human 
resources,  both  with  and  without  external  assistance.    The  bottom  line  is,  without  significant 
new  resources  to  help  longterm  protection  of  rhinos  and  tigers  in  the  wild  the  global 
conservation  community  will  ultimately  fail.   These  resources  must  be  made  available  at  the 
international  level.    The  US  must  play  a  leadership  role,  both  in  making  a  financial 
commitment  to  saving  the  world's  tigers  and  rhinos,  and  in  challenging  its  trading  partners, 
the  wealthiest  nations  of  the  world,  to  do  the  same. 
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The  time  has  never  been  more  critical  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  fund  for 
rhinoceros  and  tiger  conservation,  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  3987.    The  successful  African 
Elephant  Conservation  Fund  established  by  Congress  in  1988  has  provided  critical  support  to 
elephant  projects  in  Africa  —  support  that  helped  reverse  the  downward  spiral  of  elephant 
numbers  that  came  with  the  ivory  trade  crisis  in  the  mid-1980s.    Although  the  African 
elephant  is  considered  a  threatened  species,  its  total  population  of  around  600,000  is  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  the  world's  remaining  wild  tiger  population,  now  numbering  fewer 
than  6,000  animals,  and  more  than  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  Sumatran  rhino 
population.    More  important  than  sheer  numbers,  rhino  and  tiger  populations  are  severely 
fragmented  ~  some  populations  are  now  so  small  that  they  verge  on  reproductive  inviability. 
We  could  lose  many,  if  not  most,  wild  populations  of  these  critically  endangered  species 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  unless  we  act  immediately  to  find  new  resources  to  save  them. 
H.R.  3987 's  special  conservation  fund  is  an  important  start. 

The  costs  of  conserving  large  mammals  in  the  wild,  especially  species  of  high 
commercial  value,  can  be  substantial.    For  rhinos,  many  of  the  successful  in-situ 
conservation  efforts  of  recent  years  share  a  common  thread:    the  protection  of  animals  in 
relatively  contained,  secure  areas,  generally  away  from  unstable  political  boundaries  where 
poaching  is  more  likely  to  occur,  accompanied  by  a  significant  investment  in  protected  areas 
infrastructure.    But  such  intensive  protection  efforts  are  expensive.    In  Kenya,  approximately 
$5  million  was  invested  in  the  country's  rhino  sanctuary  program  between  1984  and  1991, 
mostly  from  external  sources.    In  South  Africa,  where  the  white  rhino  has  recovered  from 
near  extinction  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  over  5300  animals  today,  conservation  is  a  high 
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priority  and  rhino  protection  costs  are  shared  by  the  state  and  private  enterprise.    South 
Africa  has  demonstrated  that  successful  programs  require  a  sustained  investment  -  a 
particular  challenge  for  countries  dependent  on  outside  funding  sources. 

The  experience  of  Zimbabwe,  which  has  suffered  some  of  the  most  severe  rhino 
declines  of  any  country,  further  underscores  the  costs  of  conserving  endangered  species  and 
the  need  for  new,  outside  funding  sources  to  help  struggling  programs.   The  country  has  lost 
almost  three-quarters  of  its  black  rhino  population  in  the  last  ten  years;  only  about  300 
animals  remain  there  today.   Last  year,  the  country  announced  a  new  emergency  plan  that 
focuses  government  efforts  on  translocating  the  ±200  rhinos  now  on  state  lands  to  four 
"intensive  protection  zones"  (IPZs)  within  established  protected  areas.    The  average  cost  for 
maintaining  these  rhinos,  including  translocation  and  monitoring  expenses,  is  about  $600  per 
square  kilometer,  or  about  $8000  per  animal  per  year.    The  Zimbabwean  government  is 
seeking  several  million  dollars  to  implement  this  plan.   It  is  clear  that  saving  this  species  in 
Zimbabwe  will  require  significant  outside  funding  support. 

Tiger  conservation  initiatives,  like  those  for  rhinos,  require  substantial  new  funding 
support  if  they  are  going  to  ensure  the  longterm  survival  of  tigers  in  the  wild.    The 
conservation  of  tigers  is,  in  some  ways,  even  more  challenging  than  rhinos,  because  the 
species  is  a  top  carnivore  and  highly  territorial,  and  has  the  largest  land  area  requirements  of 
any  terrestrial  species.    The  tiger's  range,  which  includes  13  countries,  spans  some  of  the 
worid's  most  densely  populated  nations,  many  of  which  have  little  available  land  for  the 
large  protected  areas  required  to  maintain  viable  tiger  populations.    In  addition,  tigers  and 
humans  often  live  in  relative  close  proximity,  increasing  the  potential  for  conflict  and  habitat 
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degradation.    Furthermore,  experts  estimate  that  half  of  all  wild  tigers  currently  live  outside 
formally  protected  areas,  which  raises  important  issues  about  the  management  of  lands 
subject  to  multiple  use.    In  these  situations,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  broad  landscape  of 
ecological  and  habitat  management  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  challenges,  history  has  shown  that  when  protected  from  overhunting 
and  provided  sufficient  space  and  a  healthy  prey  base,  tigers  will  thrive.    "Project  Tiger"  was 
launched  by  the  Indian  government  in  1973  with  support  from  WWF,  and  successfully  aided 
in  the  tiger's  recovery  from  overhunting  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.    The  project 
established  a  network  of  19  reserves  and  sancUiaries  throughout  India,  and  galvanized  public 
support  for  tiger  conservation.    The  successful  formula  for  restoring  tiger  populations 
included  protecting  both  tigers  and  their  prey  from  poachers,  and  preserving  their  habitat 
from  degradation  and  overgrazing  by  domestic  livestock.    "Project  Tiger"  cost  the  Indian 
government  and  outside  fiinding  organizations  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to 
support. 

Unfortunately,  India's  successful  tiger  conservation  efforts  began  to  unravel  in  the  late 
1980s  as  poaching  suddenly  escalated  to  feed  growing  international  demand  for  tiger  parts  for 
use  in  the  Oriental  medicinal  trade.    India  did  not  have  ready  access  to  international  funds  to 
aid  in  the  emergency.    Trade  of  tiger  parts,  mostly  bones,  had  grown  rapidly,  apparently  the 
result  of  China's  exhaustion  of  tiger  bone  supplies  that  were  stockpiled  under  Mao  when 
tigers  were  considered  an  agricultural  pest  and  widely  exterminated.    India,  home  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  wild  tigers,  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  assault,  and  an  average 
350  tigers  were  lost  each  year  to  poachers  from  1989-1993.    The  beleaguered  Amur 


(Siberian)  tiger  in  the  Russian  Far  East,  which  now  numbers  fewer  than  250,  fell  victim  to  a 
similar  poaching  onslaught  which  was  aggravated  by  the  breakdown  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union's  infrastructure  and  the  associated  anarchy  that  ensued.   WWF,  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  other  organizations  have  provided  emergency  anti-poaching  funds  to  help 
protect  the  few  remaining  Amur  tigers,  but  sustained  funding  is  needed  for  both  anti- 
poaching  and  protected  areas  management  to  ensure  the  species'  longterm  survival. 
Similarly,  India  requires  significant  new  funding  to  strengthen  its  tiger  reserve  system,  set 
aside  new  protected  areas  and  habitat  corridors,  and  strengthen  anti-poaching  and  trade 
control  measures. 

In  Chitwan  National  Park  in  Nepal,  a  recently-initiated  project,  considered  a  model  by 
some,  is  incorporating  promising  new  approaches  to  conservation  of  species  like  tigers  and 
Indian  rhinos  by  providing  economic  incentives  to  promote  local  guardianship  of  species  and 
their  habitats,  and  by  integrating  landscape  ecology  factors  and  monitoring  into  land 
management  practices.    Chitwan  is  home  to  Nepal's  largest  populations  of  Indian  rhino  and 
Bengal  tiger,  and  because  the  habitat  requirements  of  these  species  overlap,  effective 
conservation  strategies  for  one  usually  benefits  the  other.    To  help  fund  park  management, 
the  Nepalese  government  recently  passed  legislation  that  will  allow  for  the  recycling  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  revenues  earned  from  park-related  tourism  back  into  parks  and 
wildlife  programs  that  will  benefit  people  living  adjacent  to  the  park.   In  addition,  the 
government  has  developed  an  effective  anti-poaching  and  informant  rewards  program  that  has 
helped  keep  poaching  to  low  levels  (another  benefit  is  the  general  unavailability  of  firearms 
in  the  countryside  due  to  strict  gun  control  laws).    The  Chitwan  effort  is  currently  being 


funded  by  several  outside  bodies,  including  WWF  and  the  US  government. 

WWF  is  putting  the  final  touches  on  a  new  tiger  conservation  strategy  that  is  intended 
to  address  both  immediate  and  longterm  threats  to  tigers  throughout  their  range,  taking  into 
account  the  full  array  of  habitat  management  needs  and  landscape  ecology  issues.    The 
strategy  will  also  help  determine  priority  investment  needs,  and  highlight  the  most  critical 
areas  for  conservation.    This  effort  should  serve  to  complement  the  important  progress  now 
beginning  in  the  major  consumer  countries  in  the  Far  East  that  has  resulted  from  the  political 
pressure  and  dialogue  initiated  by  the  United  States  and  CITES.    We  must  ensure  that  these 
countries  --  particularly  Taiwan,  China,  and  South  Korea  --  make  good  on  their  recent 
promises,  but  also  that  they  have  the  appropriate  tools  for  stopping  the  illegal  trade. 
Strengthened  wildlife  law  enforcement  is  essential,  but  long-term  market  changes  also  require 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  these  governments  to  working  with  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  industries  to  develop  and  promote  the  use  of  substitute  products,  and  to 
designing  appropriate  educational  messages  for  the  broader  consumer  market  and  public. 
The  establishment  of  a  special  fund  for  rhino  and  tiger  conservation  efforts  through  H.R. 
3987  could  provide  important  seed  money  for  these  as  well  as  field-based  projects  such  as 
those  mentioned  previously.    No  less  important,  it  would  provide  incentives  for  other 
governments  to  leverage  funding  as  well.    We  urge  Congress  to  establish  the  rhino  and  tiger 
conservation  fund  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  to  continue  its  constructive  oversight  of  rhino 
and  tiger  conservation  issues. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger 
Conservation  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  3987).  On  behalf  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  conservation  needs  for  the  tiger  and  rhinoceroses  and  comment  on 
how  this  proposed  legislation  will  help  to  protect  and  recover  these  endangered  species. 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  (WCS)  has  been  dedicated  to  better  understanding 
and  protecting  wildlife  and  ecosystems  since  it  was  founded  in  1895  as  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.   WCS  scientists  have  greatly  expanded  our  knowledge  of  species  and 
habitats  through  pioneering,  long-term  field  studies;  have  effectively  promoted  the  cause  of 
conservation  through  their  direct  role  in  establishing  over  100  national  parks  and  reserves; 
have  trained  innumerable  conservationists  and  wildlife  managers  in  developing  countries; 
have  helped  to  nurture  the  institutions  in  which  the  latter  must  work;  and  have  contributed 
key  ideas  to  the  on-going  debates  over  natural  resource  management  and  conservation. 

WCS,  headquartered  at  the  world-renowned  Bronx  Zoo/ Wildlife  Conservation  Park, 
is  presently  pursuing  its  mission  through  over  200  field  projects  in  over  45  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia;  environmental  education  programs  reaching  schools  in  47  states 
and  overseas;  endangered  species  propagation  in  New  York  and  Georgia;  clinical  and 
research  programs  in  wildlife  health  sciences;  and  five  public  wildlife  conservation  centers  in 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  Queens,  including  the  Aquarium  for  Wildlife 
Conservation. 
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WCS  has  been  working  to  protect  rhinos  in  the  wild  since  1928  when  it  supported 
work  by  the  Wild  Life  Protection  Society  of  South  Africa  to  create  Kniger  National  Park. 
WCS  efforts  have  involved  purchases  of  vital  rhino  habitat  for  protected  areas,  ecological 
and  behavioral  studies,  captive-breeding,  genetic  studies  to  address  the  validity  of  sub-species 
for  conservation  purposes,  assessments  of  the  range  and  status  of  rhinos,  translocation  of 
rhinos  in  Africa  to  re-establish  populations,  the  establishment  of  protected  sanctuaries  in 
Kenya,  and  the  funding  of  anti-poaching  efforts  in  Africa. 

Through  the  work  of  Dr.  George  Schaller,  in  the  1960s  WCS  completed  the  first 
extensive  field  studies  of  the  tiger  in  the  wild.  Currently,  we  have  undertaken  a  five-year 
Global  Tiger  Campaign  which  is  a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  the  tiger  in  viable 
populations  throughout  its  range  in  Siberia,  India,  Sumatra,  and  Southeast  Asia.  We  are 
focusing  on  both  establishing  long-term  conservation  efforts  for  the  tiger  in  the  wild  and 
reducing  the  illegal  trade  and  demand  for  tiger  products.  WCS  field  scientists  are  involved 
in  research,  community  development,  and  as  technical  advisors  in  every  country  containing 
tigers.  Except  for  in  Russia,  WCS  is  the  only  organization  with  a  large  program  on  the 
ground  working  to  protect  the  tiger. 

Tigers  and  Rhinos  are  Threatened  with  Extinction 

The  tiger  and  rhinoceroses  have  been  seriously  depleted  in  recent  years.  There  are 
between  4,500  and  6,000  tigers  left  in  the  wild.  Three  of  the  eight  subspecies  are  now 
extinct.  Today,  the  most  immediate  threat  to  tigers  is  the  trade  in  tiger  parts  for  medicinal 
use  in  the  rapidly  growing  economies  of  Asia.  Tiger  bone  and  many  other  parts  are  used  in 
Asian  medicines  that  are  firmlyt  rooted  in  centuries  of  tradition.  Tiger  bone  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  forms  to  treat  rheumatism,  joint  aches,  malaria  and  other  pains  and  illnesses  from 
epilepsy  to  toothaches.  The  largest  consumers  are  China,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea, 
although  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Chinese  communities  throughout  the  world  are 
also  significant  markets. 

Like  the  tiger,  rhinos  are  also  being  hunted  to  extinctio.  Since  1970,  about  85%  of 
the  world's  rhinos  have  been  killed.  Worldwide,  only  10,000  to  1 1,000  rhinoceroses  of  all 
five  species  are  left  in  the  wild.  The  primary  threat  recently  has  been  the  killing  of  rhinos 
for  their  horn.  The  horn  and  other  body  parts  are  ingredients  in  Asian  traditional  medicines 
to  treat  such  ailments  as  fevers,  headaches,  nosebleeds,  stroke,  dermatitis,  high  blood 
pressure  and  coma.  The  same  Asian  nations  that  are  the  largest  consumers  of  tigers  are  also 
the  largest  consumers  of  rhinos.  In  addition,  in  Yemen  rhino  horn  is  prized  as  handles  for 
daggers  that  are  worn  as  a  status  symbol  by  the  men. 

Since  1975  and  1977,  respectively,  the  international  trade  in  tiger  and  rhino  products 
has  been  prohibited  by  CITES  (the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species),  the  treaty  that  regulates  international  wildlife  trade.  In  addition,  many  countries 
have  their  own  legal  protection  for  tigers  and  rhinos,  including  bans  on  the  import  and  export 
of  tiger  and  rhino  products.   Yet,  enforcement  ranges  from  weak  to  non-existent  in  most 
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consumer  nations  and  in  many  range  states,  those  countries  where  tigers  and  rhinos  occur. 
Numerous  reports  document  the  large  scale  of  illegal  ttade  in  rhino  and  tiger  parts  and  tiie 
high  level  of  demand  for  tiger  and  rhino  products  in  consumer  nations.  Such  information 
was  discussed  at  the  November  1993  hearing  before  this  same  subcommittee  on  tiie 
conservation  of  rhinoceroses,  has  been  presented  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  CITES,  and  has  been  covered  in  the  numerous  recent  press  stories. 

Despite  the  heroic  efforts  in  some  countries  to  protect  their  rhinos  and  tigers,  this 
uncontrolled  demand  is  propelling  the  poaching  pressure  to  levels  that  could  drive  the  tiger 
and  rhinoceroses  to  extinction  in  the  wild  in  the  very  near  future.  Immediate  and  widespread 
action  is  needed  to  save  some  of  the  remaining  tiger  and  rhino  populations.  The  attention 
that  the  United  States  government  has  given  to  this  issue  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  is  highly 
commendable.  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  supports  the  US  and  CITES  efforts  to 
encourage  large  consumer  countries  to  enforce  trade  controls  and  assist  them  in 
accomplishing  this  essential  effort.  This  needs  to  be  complemented  by  US  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  range  states  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  wild  populations  of  rhinos 
and  tigers. 

Financial  Assistance  Urgentiy  Needed 

WCS  strongly  supports  tiie  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  tiiat  would  be 
established  by  H.R.  3987,  the  "Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  of  1994."  Ten 
million  doUars  a  year  for  five  years  would  be  a  significant  source  of  desperately  needed  new 
funds.   Millions  of  dollars  are  required  over  Uie  next  several  years  to  establish  and  maintain 
effective  conservation  measures  for  tigers  and  rhinos.  As  an  example,  around  $10  million  in 
bilateral  government  aid,  from  conservation  organizations,  and  otiier  external  sources  have 
been  spent  on  Kenya's  black  rhino  sanctuary  program  in  tiie  past  10  years.  Comparable 
sums  will  be  needed  in  otiier  countries  widi  significant  tiger  and  rhino  populations.  Yet, 
tiiese  countries  lack  enough  financial  resources  of  tiieir  own.  Thus,  new  US  funds  dedicated 
to  rhino  and  tiger  conservation  efforts  are  urgentiy  needed. 

WCS  would  like  to  commend  tiie  sponsors  of  H.R.  3987  for  proposing  to  establish 
tius  important  fund.  Tigers  and  rhinos  are  culUirally  important  symbols  for  all  tiie  world's 
citizens  as  well  as  indicators  of  tiie  earth's  biological  diversity.  Conserving  biological 
diversity  as  a  global  priority  has  been  recognized  tiirough  tiie  enactment  of  tiie  Convention  on 
Biological  Diversity.  The  US  has  embraced  tiiis  fundamental  concept  witii  tiie  signing  of  tiie 
treaty  and  its  current  ratification  process.  Because  viable  populations  of  tigers  and  rhinos 
require  large  areas,  protecting  viable  populations  will  also  conserve  of  many  other  species 
and  diverse  habitats.  This  provides  direct  benefits  to  people  on  many  scales. 

Thus,  even  in  tiiis  time  of  budget  constraints  and  tiie  "right-sizing"  of  tiie  US  Agency 
for  International  Development,  tiie  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  represents  an 
appropriate  commitment  of  ftinds.  Such  a  fund  has  a  precedent  in  the  African  Elephant 
Conservation  Fund  which  has  successfully  supported  important  efforts  to  conserve  tiie 
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African  elephant.  Undoubtedly,  the  financial  needs  to  protect  tigers  and  rhinos  are  larger 
than  this  fund  can  provide.  But,  if  allocated  effectively,  these  funds  will  leverage  other 
private  and  government  funds.  Most  important,  this  fund  should  finance  those  efforts  that 
reduce  poaching  and  controlling  illegal  trade  as  well  as  efforts  that  put  in  place  long-term 
conservation  measures.  Furthermore,  conservation  priorities,  not  political  interests,  should 
direct  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Qengral  Cqnservatipn  Ngeds  for  Rhinoceroses 

The  five  species  of  rhinoceros  comprise  three  Asian  species—  approximately  1,900 
Indian  rhinos,  65  Javan  rhinos,  and  500  Sumatran  rhinos—  and  two  African  species—  about 
2,500  black  rhinos  and  5,600  white  rhinos.  The  Sumatran  and  Javan  rhinos  are  clearly 
threatened,  and  the  precipitous  and  shocking  decline  in  the  last  25  years  of  the  black  rhino 
from  65,000  to  less  than  2,500  has  captured  international  attention.  Even  the  Indian  and 
white  rhinos  whose  numbers  have  been  stable  in  recent  times  are  not  secure  in  the  long-term. 
Financial  resources  from  the  fimd  need  to  go  into  effective  conservation  efforts  to  protect 
viable  populations  in  the  wild. 

WCS  is  currently  conducting,  jointly  with  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature,  an 
assessment  of  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  the  various  existing  approaches  to  protecting 
rhinos  in  the  wild.  This  evaluation  will  be  very  important  to  the  Department  of  Interior  who 
will  be  responsible  for  allocating  the  money  in  the  fund.  Preliminary  results  of  this 
assessment  will  be  available  next  week.  Even  though  the  analysis  is  not  yet  complete,  a  look 
at  areas  where  rhino  populations  have  increased,  such  as  in  Nepal,  Kenya,  and  South  Africa, 
indicate  that  one  successful  strategy  is  to  place  rhinos  in  highly  protected  sanctuaries.  This 
expensive  effort  involves  vehicles  and  other  equipment  for  poaching  patrols,  training  in 
intelligence  gathering,  communications  equipment,  fencing  in  most  cases,  possibly 
translocating  rhinos,  community  education,  and  management  training,  for  example. 

Another  need  is  financial  support  for  surveys  of  the  Sumatran  rhinoceros  that  are 
essential  for  designing  a  conservation  strategy  for  this  species.  Unlike  the  other  species  of 
rhinoceros,  no  reliable  estimate  exists  on  the  location  and  size  of  viable  populations  of 
Sumatran  rhinos  and  their  level  of  protection.  WCS  conducted  an  initial  survey  of  the 
Sumatran  rhino  in  Sabah's  Greater  Danum  Valley  Conservation  Area  which  was  known  to 
have  rhinos.   Not  only  were  fewer  rhinos  found  in  this  remote  area  than  expected  (maybe  15- 
25  in  the  1000  km^  area),  but  there  were  many  signs  of  illegal  hunting,  including  poachers' 
camps.  WCS  will  begin  a  three  year  full-scale  survey  of  the  Sumatran  rhino  in  Sabah  in 
order  to  provide  essential  information  for  protecting  this  species. 

General  Conservation  Needs  for  the  Tiger 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  publicity  that  tigers  have  received  in  recent  months,  there 
have  been  no  coordinated  efforts  to  fiilly  address  both  the  short  and  long  term  conservation 
needs  of  the  tiger.  The  WCS'  Global  Tiger  Campaign  was  launched  in  response  to  this  lack 
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of  a  comprehensive  conservation  effort  for  the  tiger.  There  are  five  living  subspecies  of 
tiger,  and  the  wide  range  of  problems  throughout  different  parts  of  the  tiger's  range  are  often 
complex. 

Except  for  Russia  and  Nepal,  there  are  no  reasonable  estimates  of  the  number  of 
tigers  and  their  status.  The  following  figures  are  mostly  guess-estimates.  The  South  Chinese 
tiger  is  in  its  death  throes,  down  to  perhaps  less  than  40  animals  in  scattered  pockets.  In 
China,  WCS  is  developing  public  service  announcements  for  consumer  education  and  is 
currently  testing  conservation  education  materials  for  use  in  the  Yunnan  Province  school 
system.  The  200  to  400  Siberian  tigers  are  restricted  to  the  Russian  Far  East,  but  the  habitat 
is  still  in  large  tracts  of  contiguous  forest  with  low  human  population  densities.  WCS  is 
working  with  the  Homocker  WUdlife  Research  Institute,  who  have  established  a  field  base  in 
the  region,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  remaining  tiger  populations  in  Primorye  and 
Khabarovsk  provinces  and  train  Russian  biologists  who  will  continue  such  surveys  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  Sumatran  tiger,  found  in  Indonesia,  numbers  about  400  to  500;  less  than 
half  the  number  estimated  in  1978.  The  five  key  areas  for  tigers  in  Sumatra  are  becoming 
increasingly  fragmented.  While  we  are  also  conducting  research  to  develop  conservation 
strategies  for  key  areas  for  tigers  in  Sumatra,  WCS  will  be  training  forestry  staff  on 
techniques  to  monitor  tiger  abundance  and  on  protected  area  management. 

There  are  probably  less  than  1,000  Indochinese  tigers  scattered  throughout  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Myanmar  (Burma),  Viemam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Many  of  the  remaining  areas 
that  still  contain  tigers  are  still  large  forest  blocks,  some  of  which  are  protected.  None  of 
these  areas,  however,  have  been  surveyed  to  assess  the  tiger's  status.  WCS  just  completed 
preliminary  surveys  in  Myanmar  and  Laos.  We  are  one  of  the  first  western  conservation 
organizations  to  be  working  in  the  field  in  Myanmar  since  1959.  The  government  of  Laos 
has  shown  its  commitment  to  conservation  by  establishing  17  reserves  in  October  1993. 
WCS  will  be  working  with  Laos  to  assess  the  status  of  the  tiger  and  other  wildlife  in  these 
reserves. 

The  Indian  (or  Bengal)  tiger  is  the  most  numerous  and  may  number  3,000  to  4,000, 
though  their  populations  are  becoming  increasingly  fragmented.  Much  attention  has  focused 
on  the  Indian  tiger  in  India  beginning  in  1972  when  a  census  of  the  country's  tigers  found 
less  than  2,000,  down  dramatically  from  a  decade  earlier.  India  responded  by  passing  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Act  that  creatal  many  more  nature  reserves  and  launched  Project  Tiger. 
The  tiger  in  India  was  thought  to  have  rebounded  dramatically.  However,  recent  evaluations 
by  WCS'  Indian  program  indicate  that  habitat  fragmentation,  hunting  of  the  tiger's  primary 
prey,  and  poaching  of  tigers  has  eroded  population  numbers.  In  addition,  our  research 
demonstrated  that  the  "pug  mark"  censusing  technique  being  used  by  the  Indian  government 
was  unreliable.  Because  the  actual  status  of  the  tiger  in  India  is  unknown,  our  India  program 
is  launching  a  country-wide  assessment  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian  government.  WCS  is 
testing  more  accurate  censusing  techniques  and  will  train  park  staff  in  these  techniques  and 
park  management  so  that  they  can  better  monitor  and  protect  their  tigers. 
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Financial  assistance  from  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  should  help 
countries  with  tigers  both  to  set  up  enforcement  to  reduce  the  poaching  and  illegal  trade  and 
to  design  and  implement  conservation  efforts  for  tigers  in  the  wild.   Most  range  states, 
except  for  India  and  Nepal,  are  unable  to  protect  their  tigers  and  are  in  desperate  need  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance.   In  the  short-term,  efforts  to  reduce  poaching  wtU 
dramatically  improve  the  future  of  the  tiger  and  rhinoceroses.  The  assessments  of  the  status 
of  tigers  and  the  integrity  of  their  habitat  is  a  fundamental  need  to  identifying  where  to  focus 
conservation  efforts  for  the  long-term  survival  of  the  tiger. 

Compliance  by  Consumer  Nations  Equally  Important 

Complementing  the  need  to  protect  tigers  and  rhinos  in  the  wild,  is  the  need  by 
consumer  nations  to  control  the  illegal  trade  and  reduce  demand.   One  of  the  primary  lessons 
to  leam  from  the  demise  of  the  black  rhino  is  that  the  valiant  efforts  by  a  range  state  to 
protect  its  rhinos  against  poaching  is  for  naught  if  there  is  no  equal  effort  by  the  importing 
countries  to  control  the  illegal  trade. 

WCS  commends  the  US  government  for  focusing  on  the  consumer  nations  for  their 
role  in  the  demise  of  the  rhinos  and  tigers  because  of  their  lack  of  effort  to  control  illegal 
trade.   Until  recently,  there  has  been  little  attention  placed  on  consumer  nations.  WCS  has 
supported  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  certification  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Taiwan  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  for  continuing  to  trade 
in  rhino  and  tiger  parts  and  undermining  the  effectiveness  of  the  CITES  prohibition  on 
international  trade.  We  have  encouraged  the  Secretary  to  also  certify  South  Korea  and 
Yemen  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  for  similar  activities. 

WCS  supports  the  recent  historic  decision  by  President  Clinton  to  propose  an  import 
embargo  on  wildlife  products  from  Taiwan  based  on  both  the  US  and  CITES  Standing 
Committee  assessments  in  March  that  Taiwan  had  not  yet  implemented  the  minimum 
requirements  to  control  the  illegal  trade.  This  import  embargo,  should  it  be  imposed  after 
the  end  of  the  comment  period,  would  be  the  first  time  that  the  US  will  apply  trade  sanctions 
under  the  Pelly  Amendment  on  a  country  for  violations  of  wildlife  conservation  laws. 
Though  the  value  of  the  imports  at  $25  million  is  only  0. 1  %  of  Taiwan's  total  imports  into 
the  US,  the  embargo  has  strong  symbolic  meaning  that  protecting  endangered  species  is  of 
national  interest  to  the  US  and  should  be  also  in  other  countries. 

As  a  consequence  of  US  and  CITES  attention  to  this  issue  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  all  four  countries  (China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Yemen)  have  now  prohibited  the 
internal  sale  and  use  of  rhino  products,  and  China  and  Taiwan  have  done  the  same  with  tiger 
products.  South  Korea  has  finally  joined  CITES  and  Yemen  is  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
In  China,  most  billboards  and  advertisements  for  tiger  and  rhino  products  have  been  taken 
down,  and  tiger  bone  wine  and  other  products  are  no  longer  openly  for  sale  in  shops. 

The  illegal  trade  still  poses  a  huge  and  immediate  threat  to  the  tiger  and  rhinoceroses. 
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More  progress  needs  to  be  done  in  these  major  consumer  nations  to  sufficiently  control  the 
illegal  trade.  Tiger  products  are  still  legally  for  sale  in  South  Korea.  It  imported  two  tons 
of  tiger  bone  in  1993  from  China  in  contravention  of  Chinese  law  banning  exports.  Taiwan 
has  not  yet  passed  new  legislation  to  improve  its  law  enforcement  capabilities.   China,  after 
its  recent  effort  to  consolidate  stocks  of  rhino  horn,  can  not  account  for  3  of  8  tons  of  rhino 
horn  that  was  previously  registered.  Undercover  trade  investigations  have  still  found  that 
rhino  horn  and  tiger  products  are  still  readily  available  in  China,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 
Tiger  and  rhino  products  are  also  sold,  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale,  throughout  most  of  Asia. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  real  challenge  for  these  countries  to  institute  truly  effective  control 
mechanisms  on  the  illegal  trade.  Thus,  WCS  strongly  supports  the  US  government's  recent 
efforts  to  assist  China  and  Taiwan  with  technical  advice  on  law  enforcement  and  forensic 
techniques.  This  kind  of  cooperative  spirit  is  very  important.  We  encourage  the  US  to 
continue  these  efforts,  especially  in  law  enforcement,  with  these  and  other  consumer 
countries  and  range  states. 

The  US  needs  to  remain  vigilant  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  China,  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  Yemen,  and  other  significant  consumer  countries  so  that  lasting  improvements  in  law 
enforcement  and  reduction  in  illegal  trade  occurs.  Thus,  an  evaluation  of  whether  to  remove 
a  Pelly  certification  or  import  embargo  should  be  based  on  actual  reductions  in  the  illegal 
trade.  Without  this  basis,  countries  could  institute  changes  that  do  not  actually  address  the 
problem. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  for  the  tiger  and  rhinoceroses.  We  encourage  the  Committee 
to  move  quickly  so  that  vital  funds  are  available  shortly  for  much  needed  work  to  protect 
these  species  in  the  wild. 
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103d  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  3987 


To  provide  for  conservation  of  rhinoceros  and  tigers. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  9,  1994 
Mr.  Fields  of  Texas  (for  himself,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Beilenson)  intro- 
duced the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Waj'S  and  Means 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  conservation  of  rhinoceros  and  tigers. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rhinoceros  and  Tiger 

5  Conservation  Act  of  1994". 

6  SEC.  2.  FI^fDINGS. 

7  The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

8  (1)  The  world's  rhinoceros  population  is  declin- 

9  ing  at  an  alarming  rate,  a  90  percent  decline  since 
10  1970. 
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1  (2)  All  rhinoceros  species  have  been  listed  on 

2  Appendix  I  of  CITES  since  1977. 

3  (3)  All  rhinoceros  species,  except  the  southern 

4  subspecies  of  white  rhinoceros,  are  listed  as  endan- 

5  gered  species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 

6  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.). 

7  (4)  In  1987,  the  parties  to  CITES  adopted  a 

8  resolution  that  urged  all  parties  to  establish  a  mora- 

9  torium  on  the  sale  and  trade  in  rhinoceros  products 

10  (other  than  legally  taken  trophies),  to  destroy  gov- 

11  ernment  stockpiles  of  rhinoceros  horn,  and  to  exert 

12  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow  trade  in 

13  rhinoceros  products. 

14  (5)  On  September  7,  1993,  under  section  8  of 

15  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C. 

16  1978)  the  Secretary  certified  that  the  People's  Re- 

17  public  of  China  and  Taiwan  were  engaged  in  trade 

18  of  rhinoceros  parts  and  tiger  parts  that  diminished 

19  the    effectiveness    of   an    international    conservation 

20  program  for  that  endangered  species. 

21  (6)  On  September  9,  1993,  the  Standing  Com- 

22  mittee  of  CITES,  in  debating  the  continuing  prob- 

23  lem  of  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn,  adopted  a  resolution 

24  urging  parties  to  CITES  to  implement  stricter  do- 
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1  mestic  measures,  up  to  and  including  an  immediate 

2  prohibition  in  trade  in  wildlife  species. 

3  SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

4  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  the  following: 

5  (1)  To  assist  in  the  conservation  of  rhinoceros 

6  and  tigers  by  supporting  the  conservation  programs 

7  of  nations   whose   activities   affect   rhinoceros   and 

8  tiger  populations,  and  the  CITES  Secretariat. 

9  (2)    To   provide   financial   resources   for   those 

10  programs. 

1 1  SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

12  In  this  Act- 
is  (1)  "CITES"  means  the  Convention  on  Inter- 

14  national    Trade    in    Endangered    Species    of   Wild 

15  Fauna  and  Flora,  signed  on  March  3,  1973,  and  its 

16  appendices; 

17  (2)  "conservation"  means  the  use  of  all  meth- 

18  ods  and  procedures  necessary  to  bring  rhinoceros 

19  and  tigers  to  the  point  at  which  there  are  sufficient 

20  populations  to  ensure  that  those  species  do  not  be- 

21  come  extinct,  including  all  activities  associated  with 

22  scientific  resource  management,   such  as  research, 

23  census,    law   enforcement,    habitat   acquisition    and 

24  maintenance,  propagation,  live  trapping,  and  trans- 

25  portation; 
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1  (3)  "fish  products"  means  any  aquatic  species 

2  (including   marine   mammals   and   plants)    exported 

3  from  a  country  and  all  products  and  parts  thereof, 

4  whether  taken  by  fishing  vessels  of  that  country,  or 

5  packed,  processed,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  export 

6  in  that  country  or  within  its  jurisdiction; 

7  (4)  "Fund"  means  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger 

8  Conservation  P\ind  estabhshed  under  section  6(a); 

9  (5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

10  terior;  and 

11  (6)  "wildhfe  products"  means  any  wild  animal 

12  (other  than  an  aquatic  species  which  is  a  fish  prod- 

13  uct)  taken  within  a  country  and  all  products  and 

14  parts  thereof  (including  eggs),  whether  packed,  proc- 

15  essed,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  export  in  that  coun- 

16  try  or  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  term  does  not  in- 

17  elude  any  wild  animal  or  fish  if  brought  or  imported 

18  into  the  United  States  for  scientific  research  or  any 

19  legally  taken  sport-hunted  trophies. 

20  SEC.  5.  RHINOCEROS  AND  TIGER  CONSERVATION  ASSIST- 

21  ANCE. 

22  (a)   In  General. — The  Secretary,   subject  to  the 

23  availability  of  appropriations,  shall  use  amounts  in  the 

24  Fund  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  projects  for  the 

25  conservation  of  rhinoceros  and  tigers. 
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1  (b)  Project  Proposal. — ^A  country  whose  activities 

2  affect  rhinoceros  or  tiger  populations,  the  CITES  Sec- 

3  retariat,  or  any  other  person  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 

4  a   project   proposal   under   this    section.    Each    proposal 

5  shall— 

6  (1)  name  the  individual  responsible  for  conduct- 

7  ing  the  project; 

8  (2)  state  the  purposes  of  the  project  succinctly; 

9  (3)  describe  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals 

10  who  will  conduct  the  project; 

11  (4)   estimate  the  funds  and  time  required  to 

12  complete  the  project; 

13  (5)  provide  evidence  of  support  of  the  project  by 

14  appropriate   governmental   entities   of  countries   in 

15  which  the  project  will  be  conducted,  if  the  Secretary 

16  determines  that  the  support  is  required  for  the  suc- 

17  cess  of  the  project;  and 

18  (6)  provide  any  other  information  the  Secretary 

19  considers  to  be  necessary  for  evaluating  the  eligi- 

20  bility  of  the  project  for  funding  under  this  Act. 

21  (c)  Project  Review  and  Approval. — The  Sec- 

22  retary  shall  review  each  project  proposal  to  determine  if 

23  it  meets  the  criterion  set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  Not  later 

24  than  6  months  after  receiving  a  project  proposal,  and  sub- 

25  ject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
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1  prove  or  disapprove  the  proposal  and  provide  written  noti- 

2  fication  to  the  person  who  submitted  the  proposal  and  to 

3  each  country  within  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted. 

4  (d)  Criterion  for  Approval. — The  Secretary  may 

5  approve  a  project  under  this  section  if  the  project  will  en- 

6  hance  programs  or  activities  for  the  conservation  of  rhi- 

7  noceros  or  tigers. 

8  (e)  Project  Reporting. — Each  person  that  re- 

9  ceives  assistance  under  this  section  for  a  project  shall  pro- 

10  vide  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  con- 

1 1  siders  necessary.  Each  report  shall  include  all  information 

12  requested  by  the  Secretary  for  evaluating  the  progress  and 

13  success  of  the  project. 

14  SEC.  6.  RHINOCEROS  AND  TIGER  CONSERVATION  FUND. 

15  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  established  in  the 

16  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  a  separate  account  to  be 

17  known  as  the  "Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund", 

18  which  shall  consist  of  amounts  deposited  into  the  Fund 

19  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (b). 

20  (b)  Deposits  Into  the  Fund. — The  Secretary  of 

21  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  into  the  Fund — 

22  (1)  all  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  in  the 

23  form  of  donations  under  subsection  (d);  and 

24  (2)  other  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

25  (c)  Use.— 
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1  (1)   In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph   (2), 

2  the  Secretary  may  use  amounts  in  the  Fund  without 

3  further   appropriation   to   provide   assistance   under 

4  section  5. 

5  (2)    Administration.— Of    amounts    in    the 

6  Fund  available  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 

7  may  use  not  more  than  6  percent  to  administer  the 

8  Fund. 

9  (d)  Acceptance  and  Use  op  Donations.— The 

10  Secretary  may  accept  and  use  donations  to  provide  assist- 

1 1  ance  under  section  5.  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 

12  in  the  form  of  donations  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 

13  retary  of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  into  the  Fund. 

1 4  SEC.  7.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

15  (a)  Initial  Review  and  Certification.- Not  later 

16  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

17  the  Secretary  shall — 

18  (1)  review  all  foreign  countries  whose  activities 

19  affect  rhinoceros  or  tiger  populations;  and 

20  (2")  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  citizen  of  a 

21  foreign  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  engaging  in 

22  trade  in  pr-oducts  made  from  rhinocer-os  or  tigers,  or 

23  in  another  activity  that  adversely  affects  rhinoceros 

24  or  tiger  conservation,  certify  that  fact  to  the  Presi- 

25  dent. 
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1  (b)  Consultation. — Not  later  than  30  days  after 

2  the  date  of  a  certification  under  subsection  (a)(2)  with  re- 

3  spect  to  a  foreign  country,  the  President  shall  enter  into 

4  consultations  with  the  government  of  the  country  that  the 

5  certification  has  been  made. 

6  (c)  Moratorium  on  Importation. — 

7  (1)  Direction  to  establish. — Not  later  than 

8  60  days  after  the  date  of  a  certification  under  sub- 

9  section  (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country,  if 

10  consultations  under  subsection  (b)  are  not  satisfac- 

1 1  torily  concluded  with  the  country  the  President  shall 

12  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a 

13  moratorium  on  the  importation  of  all  fish  products 

14  and  wildlife  products  from  the  country. 

15  (2)  Implementation. — The  Secretary  of  the 

16  Treasury  shall  establish  and  implement  a  morato- 

17  rium   pursuant  to   the   direction   of  the   President 

18  under  paragraph  (1),  by  not  later  than  45  days  after 

19  the  date  the  President  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 

20  Treasury  to  establish  the  moratorium. 

21  (3)    Public    notice. — The    Secretary   of  the 

22  Treasur}^  shall  provide  public  notice  of  a  moratorium 

23  under  this  subsection  before  implementing  the  mora- 

24  torium. 
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1  (4)     Subsequent    review. — The     Secretary 

2  shall  periodically  review  the  activities  of  citizens  of 

3  a  foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  certifi- 

4  cation  is  made  under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  determine 

5  if  the  reasons  for  making  the  certification  no  longer 

6  exist. 

7  (5)  Termination  of  moratorium. — If,  after 

8  notice  and  public  comment,  the  Secretary  determines 

9  that  the  reasons  for  making  a  certification  under 

10  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country 

11  no  longer  exist  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

12  terminate  a  moratorium  established  for  the  country 

13  under  this  subsection. 

14  (d)  Additional  Economic  Sanctions. — 

15  (1)   Determination  of   effectr^ness  of 

16  moratorium. — Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 

17  date  of  a  certification  under  subsection  (a)(2)  with 

18  respect  to  a  foreign  country,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 

19  termine  whether  a  moratorium  under  subsection  (c) 

20  is  insufficient  to  cause  the  foreign  countr}^  to  im- 

21  prove  its  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  rhinoceros  or 

22  tigers,  as  appropriate. 

23  (2)  Certification. — The  Secretary  shall  eer- 

24  tify  to  the  President  each  affirmative  determination 
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1  under    paragraph    (1)    with    respect    to    a    foreign 

2  country. 

3  (3)  Effect  of  certification. — Certification 

4  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  is  deemed  to 

5  be  a  certification  under  section  8(a)  of  the  Fisher- 

6  men's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1978(a)). 

7  SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

8  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund 

9  $10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  1997, 

10  1998,  and  1999  to  carry  out  this  Act,  to  remain  available 

1 1  until  expended. 
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May  17,  1994 


The  Honorable  Gerry  Studds 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC    20515 


Dear  Congressman  Studds: 

Understanding  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  is  holding  a  hearint; 
on  the  issue  of  rhinoceros  and  tiger  conservation  today,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  has 
done  lately  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Between  April  19  and  30,  the  Republic  of  China  wildlife  pohce  paid 
visits  to  5632  traditional  Chinese  pharmacies  which  resulted  in  37  arrests  and 
349.8  grams  of  rhino  horn  and  4424.7  grams  of  tiger  bones  confiscated.   Please 
note  that  comparing  with  the  undercover  operation  which  took  place  between 
March  15  and  17,  this  is  a  much  more  extensive  operation  covering  u  much  wider 
geographical  range,  but  the  result  shows  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
violations.    It  may  be  said  that  the  illegal  trade  in  wildlife  products  has  begun  to 
diminish  significantly.    We  are  indeed  encouraged  by  the  effectiveness  of  our 
enforcement  efforts  and  will  keep  you  posted. 

As  to  the  sanction  ordered  by  President  Clinton  on  April  11,  we  deem 
this  action  extremely  unfair  and  counter-productive  as  we  were  the  only  one 
singled  out  among  a  group  of  countries  that  had   been  accused  of  tolerating  illegal 
wildlife  trade.    Furthermore,  the  sanction  came  when  our  Legislative  Yuan  had 
just  started  reviewing  amendments  to  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Law  (WCD  in 
order  to  stiffen  penalties  for  people  engaging  in  illegal  wildlife  trade.   Despite  tlio 
strong  reaction  from  our  people,  the  government  set  out  a  plan  to  continue  its 
conservation  efforts,  which  includes: 

1)  Establishment  of  the  Wildlife  Protection  Unit,  the  Inier-ministerinl 
Wildlife  Conservation  Task  Force,  and  County-level  Wildlife 
Investigation  Task  Forces  to  implement  the  WCL. 
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2)  Preparation  of  implementation  rules  for  the  implomentation  of  the 
amendments  to  the  WCL. 

3)  Announcement  of  ban  on  medical  use  of  rhino  horn  and  tiger  bones. 

4)  Conducting  research  on  substitutes  of  the  wildlife  parts  for 
traditional  Chinese  medicine. 

5)  Six  public  incinerations  of  confiscated  wildlife  products/parts. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  well  on  its  way  to 
further  its  efforts  in  protecting  endangered  wildlife  species.    I  would  appreciate  if 
you  could  afford  us  the  recognition  we  deserve  which  would  greatly  encourage  us 
to  move  forward  even  faster  as  we  are  already  on  the  right  track. 

With  warm  regards, 

Sincerely, 


Mou-Shih  Ding 
Representative 
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